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CURRENT COMMENT. 


THE most amusing event in the course of public affairs 
is the appointment of Tim Healy as Governor-General of 
the Irish Free State. The next thing we look for is the 
reappearance on the comic stage of the green-whiskered 
Irishman who used to be the delight of crowded houses 
half a century ago. Somehow, green whiskers do not 
seem any more anachronistic than the apparition of Tim 
Healy; they come about as near to symbolizing the modern 
spirit in Ireland as Tim does. His name is reminiscent 
of the dead and busted past; the British Government 
would have to wander long among relics and reliquaries 
to find another like it. Justin McCarthy; William 
O’Brien; Parnell; Redmond; John Dillon—are they liv- 
ing or dead, who knows? and who knew two weeks ago 
whether Tim Healy were living or dead, without looking 
it up? We have not had such a pleasant surprise since 
the emergence of Chauncey M. Depew a short time ago, 
living, breathing, giving interviews, even publishing a 
book—and before it happened, we would have taken our 
Bible oath, almost, that Chauncey Depew had been dead 
about eight years. 


A RevrEwer’s Norepoox, 358 


Next on our docket after the resuscitation—or shall we 
say resurrection—of Tim Healy, comes something really 
formidable, the manifesto of the Woman’s party. It is an 
imposing document, a bill of rights comprising twenty- 
nine demands, the last one thus summarizing the other 
twenty-eight: “In short, that women shall no longer be 
in any form of subjection to men, in law or in custom; but 
shall in every way be on [an] equal plane in rights, as 
she has always been and will continue to be, in responsi- 
bilities and obligation.’ This last statement rather aston- 
ishes us; we think we can name several pretty important 
exemptions and immunities, both in law and in custom, 
which women enjoy over men—and which, moreover, 
they seem to have a pretty healthy notion of hanging on 
to, feminism or no feminism. If the Woman’s party were 
as strong on sportsmanship and humour as it is on its 
sense of rights, we could see more in its contentions. What 
alienates us from these earnest sisters is that their notion 
of justice to women appears to be based on the principle 
of “heads, I win; tails, you lose.” We wonder whether 
the “Ecclesiazuse” of Aristophanes has a place in the 
literature of the newest-newer feminism; if not, it would 
give us the greatest possible amount of pleasure to 
present the Woman’s party with a copy of it, tastefully 
bound and appropriately inscribed with sentiments of 
reverent wonder. 
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Ir one does not care to go back as far as Aristophanes, 
one can find in the excellent Wolfville tales of the late 
Alfred Henry Lewis—capital models of story-telling they 
are, by the way, in may respects—some striking tributes to 
womankind and to her regenerating influence upon man. 
After describing the renovation wrought in Dave Tutt’s 
character by the diligent ministrations of Tucson Jennie, 
and in Cherokee Hall’s by Faro Nell, the old Cattleman 
proceeds: “And thar’s Missis Rucker—as troo a lady as 
ever bakes a biscuit. With all the cares of the O. K. 
Restauraw upon her, she still finds leesure to improve old 
Rucker to that extent he ups and rides off towards the 
hills one morning, and never does come back no more.” 
This paper is all for liberty and equality in every respect, 
world without end. Our position is well known; we 
have stated it repeatedly in language of transparent 
simplicity and sincerity. But the practical working-out 
of the newest-newer feminism, as we have watched it, 
particularly in one of our Western States, is not towards 
liberty and equality. It is towards reducing men to a sort 
of troglodyte status, “wandering about in sheepskins and 
goatskins, dwelling in dens and caves of the earth, being 
destitute, afflicted, tormented.” We can not see that a 
civilization of this character has any superiority to recom- 
mend it prima facie over that of ‘a man’s world”; there- 
fore we can not commit ourselves unreservedly to the 
Woman’s party, as in all gallantry we should like to do. 


Tue valiant progressive group in the Senate has laboured 
and brought forth a modest proposal for a constitutional 
amendment providing that a new Congress, elected in 
November, shall take its seat on I January, rather than 
thirteen months after the electors have registered their 
will at the polls. The New York World states that 
Mr. Harding and the Administration cohorts on Capitol 
Hill will resolutely oppose this proposal, because Mr. 
Harding fears it would be a dangerous thing for “popu- 
lar passions” to be so promptly reflected in the national 
legislature. With all due deference to Mr. Harding’s 
constitutional antipathy to change of any sort in heaven 
or earth, we think he is making a tactical error in this 
instance. We suspect he would do better to let the 
progressives concern themselves with minor political 
reforms of this character, which after all are admirable 
enough in their way, and save his opposition for pro- 
posals of more vital significance. We can see no cause 
for even Mr. Harding to be alarmed over this particular 
suggestion. Many State legislatures meet two months 
after the election, and we have not observed that they 
therefore serve privilege less zealously than our Con- 
gress, which does not assemble until over a year after 
the voice of the people has been heard. It is the custom 
for newly-elected European legislatures to convene imme- 
diately, and even under those pressing circumstances 
monopoly and imperialism seem to suffer no great 
embarrassment. 


Tue Senate has been somewhat dilatory about confirm- 
ing Mr. Harding’s nomination of Mr. Pierce Butler of 
Minnesota for the Supreme Court, and there seems to 
be an uncommon lot of criticism about the desirability of 
the appointment, most of which appears to us altogether 
ill-considered. In fact, if one reflects on the essential 
function of the Supreme Court as a political agency to 
preserve society from progress, Mr. Butler seems to 
qualify admirably. He has had a successful career as 
an attorney for privilege; and, of late years, as a regent 
of his State university, he has been conspicuous in cast- 
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ing out heretics and heresies after the best Luskian man- 
ner. Of Mr. Harding’s three nominations to the Supreme 
Court, that of this vigorous and humane practitioner— 
he is said to have laid aside his exacting corporation- 
business to defend thirty business men who patriotically 
mobbed and tarred and feathered an aged farmer sus- 
pected of leanings towards the non-Partisan League— 
seems by long odds the most appropriate. He will bring 
more vitamines to the tribunal than either the dis- 
tinguished political lame duck who was the first appoint- 
ment, or the former Senator who delivered a course of 
lectures on the law at our Dr. Butler’s emporium of 
learning, which are still recalled in occasional bursts of 
merriment by students and professors alike. 


PRESIDENT HarpbInG’s somewhat belated message to the 
regular session of Congress reveals his apparent concern 
over certain matters that handicap the general welfare, 
such as high freight-rates and inadequate transportation, 
though he seems doubtful in regard to any specific remedy. 
We are grateful at least that he disavows any intention of 
adding railway-management to the burdens of government, 
for we are clear in our mind that even the present deplor- 
able state of the transportation-lines would scarcely be 
ameliorated by substituting Federal operation under the 
direction of some one of the calibre of Mr. Daugherty or 
Mr. Weeks, or even of Mr. Palmer or Mr. Burleson. The 
matter of strikes also worries Mr. Harding greatly, «s 
well it might, and he is groping for some agency which 
will do away with them. We gather that he has been 
impressed with the idea of some such tribunal as Gover- 
nor Allen established, which kept the State of Kansas 
in a turmoil until it was recently overwhelmingly repu- 
diated by the electorate. We trust Mr. Harding does not 
contemplate the setting up of such a trouble-making ma- 
chine on a national scale. Strikes and lockouts are sheer 
waste and loss to all concerned; but before a remedy can 
be applied, their growth must be traced to the evil root 
in the economic structure, and we are confident that no 
politician will have the courage to follow them thus far. 
Such makeshifts as extraordinary tribunals, court-injunc- 
tions and machine-guns are merely class-irritants. 


Mr. HaArpINnG seems equally distressed over the state of 
mind of our foreign-born citizens, some of whom seem 
insufficiently impressed with the brand of law’n order 
offered in this land of the free. He advocates registra- 
tion of aliens. Possibly it might also be well to require 
them to wear a distinctive uniform, like the working class 
in the civilization portrayed by Mr. Wells in “When the 
Sleeper Wakes,” a volume which we are sure Mr. Harding 
will find suggestive. The President also asks for a more 
rigorous examination-system for prospective immigrants 
and those already here, “to make sure of desirables only.” 
We wish Mr. Harding would explain what he means by 
desirables. We are assured by a former immigration- 
commissioner that under our present law M. Anatole 
France and Mr. Bernard Shaw would be barred as “unde- 
sirables”; and that seems quite exclusive enough. Per- 
haps the true desirable is the person with no trace of 
mental activity whatever—the perfect “hand.” It occurs 
to us that Mr. Harding might kill two birds with one 
stone by securing a law providing that every immigrant 
must sign a pledge to act as a strike breaker whenever 
he is called for that sacred duty. 


Mr. Harpine sees no war on the horizon, and in his 
best Pickwickian manner he declares—even though the 
Washington armament-treaties were not ratified and are 
worth no more practically than a cargo of straw hats 
wrecked on the coast of Labrador—that “the policy of 
limiting naval armament has the sanction of the larger 
naval Powers and naval competition -is suspended.” We 
should like to find some trace of this optimism reflected 
in the naval appropriations in the budget. Again, Mr. 
Harding declares that everywhere the “old order,” out 
of which came the war, has passed, and the “new order” 
is now “established and made secure.” We can not avoid 
the wish that Mr. Harding had gone into greater detail 
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regarding the precise significance of this blessed new 
order. Most sincerely do we crave illumination concern- 
ing the difference between the old order as symbolized 
by Mr. Lloyd George, M. Clemenceau and Mr. Wilson, 
and the new order represented by Mr. Bonar Law, 
M. Poincaré and Mr. Harding. Or is it M. Mussolini 
and his brusque go-getters who typify the new order of 
Mr. MHarding’s vision, or possibly that tremulous 
collection-agency known as the German Government, or 
perhaps the new dispensation in Hungary? This passage 
in the message indeed filled us with a vague distress, for 
it seemed almost a ghastly echo of some empty piosity 
of Mr. Wilson. 


SOMETIMES we wonder how our dear old Government 
manages to keep its right hand so completely in ignorance 
of everything that its left hand is up to. Here, for 
instance, is this business of the limitation of armaments. 
The reduction of land-forces is to be discussed at the 
Central American conference now in session at Wash- 
ington, and the subject of military and naval limitations 
has just been posted at the head of the agenda for the 
Pan-American Congress, which will be convened at Santi- 
ago, Chile, next March. This latter affair will be attended, 
we are told, by the plenipotentiaries of twenty republics 
and the United States. A dispatch from Washington 
predicts that the regular Republican delegation will be 
headed by Mr. Charles Evans Hughes, the American 
Secretary of State for Imperial Affairs. 


WELL, about six weeks ago, while Mr. Hughes and his 
fellows on the All-American committee were discussing 
the programme of the Congress at Santiago, and getting 
ready to give disarmament an eight-column head on the 
front page, Mr. Hughes and the Brazilian Ambassador 
signed an agreement providing that an American Naval 
mission should be dispatched to Brazil for a two years 
tour of duty. According to Mr. Hughes, “The purpose 
of the mission is one of helpfulness to Brazil, to assist 
the Brazilian Navy Department in all matters that pertain 
to improvement in their naval service”’ The New York 
Times assures us that the mission will not stimulate the 
Brazilians to build a big armament; it will simply assist 
them in the development of a navy “commensurate with 
the size and importance of the country.” In pursuit of 
this same ideal, no doubt, the Brazilian Government has 
already built up an army larger than those of ali the other 
countries of South America combined. The chief naval 
rival of Brazil is Argentina, and the fleets of these two 
countries are now about equal in strength. The people 
of the Argentine will know how to appreciate at its true 
value the loving-kindness of our Government to Brazil. 
In March, the climate at Santiago is delightful; but since 
there will be a few Argentine delegates among those 
present at the disarmament-conference, it might be advis- 
able for Mr. Hughes to take along his winter underwear. 


Wits the coming of the cold weather, an acute shortage 
in household coal is being felt throughout the Eastern 
States, and the cause is reported to be inadequate trans- 
portation rather than a failure to speed up at the mines. 
It was recently stated in the newspapers that in the city 
of Newark, New Jersey, seven out of every ten house- 
holders were without fuel for their furnaces; and with 
the temperature below freezing, thousands of families 
in New York, Philadelphia and other places were re- 
duced to keeping the home fires burning with Sunday 
newspapers, popular magazines and such wood, coke, or 
soft coal as they could manage to scrape up at famine- 
prices. In some country districts, coal for domestic uses 
has in effect vanished altogether. Since coal has the 
right of way over everything else in railway-trans- 
portation, and many manufacturers have been aiscovering 
that their products were held up to let the coal-cars get 
past, the threatening famine is difficult to understand save 
on the assumption that the railways have lapsed into a 
state of complete muddle. If, under the present priority- 
regulations, they can not move coal, it is a fair assump- 
tion that they can not effectively move anything. 
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Possisty the situation is further confused by bureau- 
cracy. Some weeks ago, for instance, according to our 
information, the people of the town of Penn Yan, New 
York, were compelled to go without gas for cooking or 
lighting for about ten days, because the local utility- 
corporation had no coal. The corporation notified the 
State Fuel Administration when its bins were getting 
empty and the Administration sent an emergency message 
to the office of Fuel Dictator Hoover in Washington, 
urging that a carload of coal be graciously permitted to 
glide to Penn Yan without delay. This message went 
off on a Thursday. The reply was not received until 
the following Wednesday, though it was dated Friday. 
(“One of Mr. Hoover’s bright young men dictated it Fri- 
day, but then he probably rushed off to play golf for the 
week-end and didn’t get back to sign it until the follow- 
ing Tuesday,’ explained one of the State Administra- 
tion officials.) The reply acknowledged receipt of the 
request, but explained that the Federal Fuel Administra- 
tion office could not entertain it because they had just 
ruled that such requests must be filed in duplicate! 


MEANWHILE in the West it appears that our broken-down 
transit-lines are causing much dismay among the 
farmers. According to Senator-elect Frazier of North 
Dakota, “farmers are unable to get cars to move their 
wheat, potatoes and live stock. The grain-elevators are 
congested and wheat is stacked on the ground all over 
the West. It can not be moved and much of it will be 
ruined.” Mr. Frazier places the blame primarily on the 
bungling efforts of the Administration, which prolonged 
the railway-strike. The Administration, he pointedly re- 
marks, sacrificed the interests of producers to the desires 
of certain railway-officials who believed the strike could 
be broken eventually and the unions crushed; and as > 
consequence the whole West will suffer severe economic 
losses. Apparently, west of the Mississippi, the people 
are awakening to the oppressive cost of political meddling 
with the complicated machinery of production and 
distribution. 


Some of the press-dispatches and special correspondence 
from Europe seek to give the impression that the Turks 
are weakening and that their concord with the Russian 
Government, if not actually falling apart, is becoming 
weak in the seams. For our part, we rather doubt that 
they will give up the idea of dominating the Straits. The 
one correspondent who seems to us to have about the 
right idea of the situation is Mr. A. G. Gardiner, writing 
in the New York World. He sees the Turk as having 
practically re-established his pre-war status, able to “re- 
sume his historic role as a mischief-maker in Europe, 
with irreconcilable Russia as aider and abettor.” This 
is about the size of it; and how much mischief-making he 
will do, in our judgment, depends upon how well the 
French and British succeed in letting him alone—and the 
same may be said of Russia. The fact is that the “con- 
cessions” to Turkey were made under duress; they had 
to be made, or England would have a first-class fight on 
its hands, and the English people are in no mood for 
further fighting. In a sense, those fight best who fight 
last; and the only people in Europe who seem to have 
much fight left in them are the Turks and Russians. 
Hence we think that they will eventually get about what 
they want in the way of a Near-Eastern settlement. 


In the matter of the patrimony of his Sultanic majesty, 
Abdul Hamid II—to which we alluded last week—the 
Standard Oil Company now denies that it is attempting to 
appropriate oil-rights which properly belong to the Sul- 
tan’s heirs; Mr. Samuel Untermyer, on behalf of Ameri- 
can financiers who claim to have made a dicker with 
these heirs, denies the Standard’s denial; while Don Louis 
de Bourbon, the spokesman for a third American group, 
denies that either Mr. Untermyer or the Standard Oil 
Company has any claim upon the Sultan’s estates, for the 
reason that he, Don Louis, has negotiated tentatively the 
one and only legitimate deal with the sons of the royal 
seraglio. Thus the exchanges among these gentlemen 
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have followed the best diplomatic precedent, and as one 
reads them, one instinctively anticipates a general mobili- 
zation and a declaration of war. This time, however, 
there will be no war, for the simple reason that the com- 
petitors are all, or nearly all, of one nationality. If Mr. 
Untermyer, Don Louis, and the President of the Standard 
of New Jersey really want a war, they will have to fight 
it themselves. If they should attempt to enlist the popula- 
tion in a rousing civil conflict, they would soon discover 
that even their office-boys were conscientious objectors. 


THERE is no danger that Americans in large numbers will 
ever maim and kill one another in the cause of Mr. Unter- 
myer, Mr. Bourbon, and the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey. The issue is commonly recognized as a 
private one; but why, then, should it become a public 
issue, involving two Governments and all the citizens of 
two countries, at the moment when a competitor of an- 
other nationality appears on the scene? Mr. Samuel 
Untermyer has said that the Department of State should 
leave the Standard Oil Company to fight its own battles— 
which is all well and good. However, a dispatch from 
Lausanne informs us that one of Mr. Untermyer’s associ- 
ates, a certain Commander John Bennett, has been making 
every effort to persuade Ambassador Child to back the 
Untermyer claims against those put forward by the 
British Government in behalf of certain of its own na- 
tionals. It appears that in spite of the pleas of Com- 
mander Bennett, the American Government has not yet 
come over from a policy that favours the Standard, to a 
policy that favours the Untermyer group; but this, from 
our point of view, is a matter of no importance. As long 
as one overseas adventurer or another can command the 
support of the Government, the unchanging essence of 
the evil is the conscription of public support for a private 
cause. 


In an article on “Russia’s New Land-Law,”’ which 
appears elsewhere in this issue, Mr. William Henry 
Chamberlain lays a good many heavy charges against 
the Russian mir, and in so doing he apparently loses sight 
of the fact that the old village land-societies have perhaps 
prepared the way for co-operative production in agricul- 
ture. Hitherto, the primary function of the mir has been 
the periodic redistribution of lands held in common by 
the village. The cultivation of the separate allotments 
has usually been conducted by the various households 
independently. However, the mir as an organization has 
sometimes engaged in productive enterprises; for instance, 
it might choose shepherds to look after all the cattle of the 
village; it might maintain common stores of grain for sow- 
ing and for food; it might build a smithy or a grist-mill, and 
elect the smith or the miller. The historic organization 
which undertook such tasks as these seems to us to offer 
a natural basis for the development of co-operative agri- 
culture. The peasant should of course be perfectly free 
to withdraw from the mir if he desires to do so; and yet 
for the life of us we can not understand what Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s Soviet official is getting at, when he says: “We 
constantly tell the peasant: Leave the mir. Take one step 
forward and become an individualist farmer. Or, if you 
want to take two steps forward, join an agricultural com- 
mune.” If a highly developed form of co-operative pro- 
duction is the ideal to be attained, it does not seem to us 
exactly perspicacious to start out by attempting to destroy 
a semi-codperative organization with which the popula- 
tion has been familiarized by generations of use and wont. 
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TOPICS OF THE TIME. 


THE INVOICE OF GOVERNMENT. 


Mr. Harpinc’s budget-figures for the fiscal year 1924, 
which have recently been laid before Congress, afford 
considerable food for thought on the part of American 
citizens who are forced to put in no inconsiderable 
part of their time and energy in contributing to the 
upkeep of their Government. The statistics presented 
by the President indicate a decrease of from $200 
million to half a billion from the soaring totals of 
the current year, according to one’s view of them; 
though this reduction is contingent on two assump- 
tions: one, that the Post Office Department, which 
is not included in the estimate of expenditures, be 
self-supporting; and the other, that no considerable 
bonuses to privilege, or emergency- or extra appro- 
priations, be made after the budget becomes operative. 
If we take an optimistic view of these possibilities, 
it appears that the support of our politicians and their 
activities will not cost us greatly over three billion 
dollars during the coming year, or only about three 
times the pre-war figure; and we have Secretary 
Mellon’s pleasing assurance that under this estimate 
he can squeeze enough taxes out of us to keep the 
Treasury within its income. 

In his budget-message Mr. Harding mentions the 
word “economy.” He asks: “Can there be a reason- 
able expectation of further considerable reduction in 
governmental expenditures in the near future? The 
question is no doubt upon the lips of many.” Mr. 
Harding’s answer, while not exactly specific, seems 
wholly of a pessimistic nature. The fixed charges 
saddled upon us by the war are enormous, as he prop- 
erly points out, and he sees no way of reducing 
them. The fortunate persons who have now accumu- 
lated our war-bonds have to be paid about a billion 
a year in interest, and it is costing us half a billion 
a year, according to Mr. Harding’s figures, to look 
after our disabled cannon-fodder. No statistics are 
visible on the expense involved in caring for our 
political lame ducks, but this is doubtless no slight 
item. 

Mr. Harding offers no hope for the cutting down 
of any departmental expenditures, but he devotes a 
considerable part of his message to speculating on the 
prospects of economy in one field. This is “appropria- 
tions for Federal aid in the line of research.” This 
department of Federal activity, which, Mr. Harding 
points out, was merely the result of “popular demand,” 
seems to weigh heavily on his frugal mind. “I am 
frank to say,” he declares, “that an answer to the 
question as to whether we can look forward to any 
further material reduction in the expenses of the Gov- 
ernment in future years depends largely upon whether 
or not there will be a curtailment or expansion of 
these activities.” As Mr. Harding mentioned no other 
item in connexion with possible retrenchments, we 
inferred that these subsidies for research must form 
indeed a large proportion of the budget. In studying 
Mr. Harding’s figures, however, we note that the 
appropriation for “science and research” comes only 
to a miserly total of $10,600,000, or less than one-third 
of one per cent of the cost of Government. This 
hardly seems anything to make a fuss about, particu- 
larly as compared with the $600 million to be bestowed 
on the War and Navy Departments; and even if the 
figure does not include all of the research-work done 
in the Department of Agriculture, the Bureau of 
Standards and other places, the total devoted to such 


helpful activity would still be only a drop in the 
ocean of expenditure devoted to the sacred business 
of killing foreigners. 

Now that representatives of the American Govern- 
ment are ably assisting the representatives of other 
imperialisms in laying out, at Lausanne and elsewhere, 
the ground-plans for the next great war, the cost 
of this patriotic pastime of mass-slaughter is of some 
interest to taxpayers. Our neighbour the New York 
W orld, which apparently thought it a splendid thing 
when Mr. Wilson poured out our billions so lavishly 
for war-purposes, is terribly discouraged that Mr. 
Harding should continue to play the same game. “The 
budget-figures are the greatest indictment of modern 
civilization,” exclaims our horrified neighbour. “They 
show that two-thirds of the energy of government 
goes to the business of fighting, and less than a third 
goes to the civilized business of research, improve- 
ment and development.” This distress is all very well, 
as far as it goes, but the World’s figures are, in our 
judgment, a bit out of kilter, Our Government, 
according to Mr. Harding’s figures and Mr. Mellon’s 
supplementary statistics, does not devote two-thirds of 
its income to paying for past wars and preparing for 
wars to come. This is an underestimate. The propor- 
tion is eighty-five per cent for war and fifteen per cent 
for other purposes. In the forthcoming budget some 
$2650 million out of something over three billion dol- 
lars is consecrated to the great god Mars. From the 
budget-figures we lift a few items which indicate the 
relation of political government to human welfare, hu- 
man happiness and human progress: 


For wars, past and to come $2,650,000,000 


For promotion and regulation of agriculture 24,876,799 
For promotion of public health 15,877,339 
For promotion of labour-interests 4,718,030 
For promotion of public education 10,151,060 
For commission of fine arts 6,000 
For study of causes of and remedy for wars 0,000,000,000 


Such is the political budget of the greatest Christian 
nation in the world for the year of our Lord 1924. 

There are other matters of interest, both omitted 
from and included in this fiscal document. We have, 
for instance, scanned the statistics carefully to find 
some trace of the estimated cost of slapping the Demon 
Rum on the wrist during the year 1924, but we can 
find none. We are sure that many taxpayers have 
no little curiosity about this. Again, we wonder why 
Attorney-General Daugherty receives some $120,000 
more for 1924 than he did for 1923. During the cur- 
rent fiscal year of 1923 Mr. Daugherty got many 
special appropriations to prosecute war-frauds, with 
virtually no result; and whenever a field of poppies 
bloomed red, he rushed, not in vain, to Congress, ask- 
ing permission to employ a few thousand more honest 
Republicans as deputies to crush the revolution. We 
supposed his Department had reached the limit, in 
spending upwards of $18,600,000 of the taxpayers’ 
money; but apparently his fiscal ambitions are still 
soaring. The Alien Property Custodian, we note, is 
to cost us nearly $300,000, and we wonder if he is 
really worth it, and for how many years after the war 
his ministrations are to continue. Recently, we noted, 
Mr. Samuel Untermyer made some pertinent animad- 
versions on the conduct of this office, and the reply of 
the worthy Custodian seemed unconvincing. His 
answer to the charges was that Mr. Untermyer’s son 
had claimed exemption as a farmer in the war, when 
he was really a lawyer. We understand that Mr. 
Untermyer’s son really made no such claim; but that 
is beside the point, and does not save the taxpayers 
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any of the $300,000. Then there are pensions. It is 
something of a puzzle to us, how, some six decades 
after its close, when the grandchildren of its heroes 
are middle-aged, the Civil War still costs us nearly 
$250 million a year for pensions. It is beyond us. 

There is also the case of the navy. Less than 
a year ago we had a grand international conference at 
Washington, and various pledges and papers were 
signed, and Mr. Hughes declared that it was the most 
“extraordinary and significant” event in history, and 
all our political leaders assured us that thereafter naval 
appropriations would take a great drop. We have 
been impatiently, but not too hopefully, awaiting Mr. 
Harding’s budget-figures for evidences of this drop, 
and here they are; and we note that of the total appro- 
priations of nearly $300 million for the current year, 
it is proposed to lop off some $1,400,000, or less than 
one-half of one per cent. Back in the innocent days 
of 1914 we spent $140 million on the navy and thought 
we were doing uncommonly well; but that is another 
story. Of course the real test of the Washington con- 
ference is not in the total appropriations, but in what 
we spend in new construction and in repairs.. In the 
current year our figure for this has been $28,500,000. 
For 1924 the budget calls for $40,985,000. In other 
words, the net result of that great pacifist free-for-all 
engineered by Mr. Hughes, is an increase of some 
thirty-five per cent in the cost of our naval construc- 
tion. We commend this to our liberal friends who 
grew so ecstatic when Mr. Hughes was emitting his 
pacific moralities at the conference. 

There are other beautiful features of the budget; 
but after all, we have no business to harrow unduly 
the feelings of our taxpaying readers. Enough is 
enough. We note hopefully that Mr. Mellon is 
planning to issue $700 million in notes and things, and 
he suggests that the surtaxes on the heavier incomes 
be cut in half, on the general ground that his Depart- 
ment is not particularly effective in collecting them, 
anyway. This plan will doubtless meet with the gen- 
eral gratitude of the underlying population; and on 
this happy note we end our consideration of the subject. 


BACKWARD, TURN BACKWARD! 


In respectable American circles it is commonly as- 
sumed that citizens who have successfully devoted 
their energies to the manufacture of such things as 
door-knobs or sewer-pipes, or to the judicious purchase 
and sale of dry goods, to the exclusion of any serious 
preoccupation with the study of history or economics, 
become, when assembled together, veritable oracles on 
the conduct of public affairs. This assumption has 
always puzzled us, for it seemed to take for granted an 
inexplicable and presumably magical transformation in 
solid citizens who had built their lives about the dic- 
tum that two and two make four. For some years 
we have perused newspaper-accounts of proceedings of 
Chambers of Commerce and the like, seeking, without 
success, some clue to a solution of this mystery. 

We have received little illumination on this matter 
from looking over the accounts of the recent dinner 
of the Chicago Association of Commerce, at which 
General Pershing and General Charles G. Dawes were 
the honoured guests. General Pershing we all know. 
He is a zealous member of an honoured profession, 
one of the two oldest in the world; and he performed 
his recent tasks in Europe with apparent competence. 
Unfortunately, the conclusion of the war left him 
without much more than leisurely employment. Unless 
one be of a studious habit, too much leisure does not 
improve the mind. Of late the General has ventured 


more and more, in his public speeches, into the realm 
of political philosophy; and in our opinion the result 
has not been impressive. We can not but feel that 
the General’s place is in the tent, or probably we 
should say in the chateau, rather than in the public 
forum. He is obviously much more enthusiastic about 
war than such military men as the late General Grant, 
possibly because the latter was engaged merely in a 
minor conflict; and this enthusiasm is the basis of all 
his far-flung opinions. It is a confoundedly expensive 
basis; yet the General’s opinions appeared to be 
received with no misgivings by the assembled taxpay- 
ers at the Hotel La Salle. 

Of General Dawes we are more doubtful. He 
achieved his main distinction as the first Director of 
the Budget, rather than on the field of battle; and in 
this capacity his most conspicuous activity was a daily 
vaudeville-performance in profanity before admiring 
newspaper-reporters. A Government, however, can 
not live by cuss-words alone, and at the close of a year 
of Mr. Dawes the Treasury found itself faced with 
an impending deficit of some $700 million. To hard- 
headed business men this would seem to be a dubious 
recommendation; yet to the members of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce Mr. Dawes was an object 
of unalloyed enthusiasm. 

General Dawes declared that the Governor of 
Illinois should be impeached for his recent action in 
freeing some sixteen political prisoners who had the 
temerity to hold opinions different from those of 
General Dawes. The prisoners, men of the communist 
persuasion, had not long ago been placed in quod for 
publishing, three years back, a political manifesto for 
a party that almost immediately died in spite of the 
publicity freely given it by the zealous police. General 
Dawes was cheered by the practical men present. 

Similarly General Pershing called attention to the 
fact that Eugene Debs had recently made a public 
speech in Chicago, that alleged communists had 
recently met in the Michigan woods, and that 1800 
persons opposed to war had lately gathered together 
openly in a hall in New York; and he also cited the 
recent violence at Herrin, Illinois. On matters of this 
sort, he declared, according to the news-reports, “If 
we are wide awake we will take action.” We assume 
that these words had a concrete meaning for General 
Pershing’s sober and respectable audience, for they 
applauded vigorously. The matter interests us. Did 
General Pershing mean that militant right-thinkers 
should take it upon themselves to shoot down the 1800 
pacifists, the presumptive communists and the aged 
Mr. Debs and his audience, with machine-guns, and 
break up the normal legal processes in the Herrin 
affair with a lynching-bee, thus vindicating law and 
order? That is the implication in his appeal to direct 
action. It is a scheme that Nero, in his crude way, 
tried on pacifists and agitators, without conspicuous 
success, though he did not, like General Pershing, 
present it in the guise of a defence of “our sacred 
heritage of freedom.” 

The two generals did not exactly assert that the 
world is flat, but beyond question, standing there on 
a planet whirling through space at incredible speed, in 
a structure in which, according to the physicists, every 
particle in every mass of iron, wood and plaster, from 
roof to foundation, is perpetually in a state of violent 
oscillation and change, they maintained that the world 
must be static. With considerable eloquence General 
Pershing insisted that our political Constitution must 
be left intact for ever in all its eighteenth-century 
virginity, and if we let it alone all our troubles would 
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vanish. This sentiment was received with applause. 
As for the miscreants who wished to tamper with or 
change the Constitution, the General was clearly of 
the opinion that something dreadful ought to be done 
to them. It seems a bit curious that the General did 
not, a few years back, likewise reject the use of new- 
fangled devices such as airplanes, tanks, and poison- 
gases, and insist on fighting the war with the muzzle- 
loading rifles of the founding fathers; and that he does 
not travel from Washington to Chicago in a time- 
honoured stagecoach instead of in a twentieth-century 
Pullman. If we must get along with a political scheme 
designed for a remote society of rural simplicity, 
surely it would be seemly to scrap our complex 
industrial structure, including great plants for manu- 
facturing door-knobs and sewer-pipes, and re-create 
that simplicity of an elder day. Yet none of the 
canny business men in the General’s audience appeared 
to scent any incongruity in his remarks. 

Finally, General Pershing obliged with his familiar 
plea for a larger army, his hopeful vision of more and 
greater wars; concluding with the dictum that “if for 
a moment you remove force as the mainstay of gov- 
ernment, that moment the civilization of 2000 years 
will disappear like an exploded soap-bubble.” 

Here we have the idea complete; the American plan, 
as it is being worked out to-day along the Caribbean, 
in Washington, and in those two-thirds of our States 
which have passed laws making the advocacy of politi- 
cal or economic change a serious crime; the idea of 
force to the uttermost, force and exploitation abroad, 
force and repression at home. It was scarcely the idea 
of Jefferson or Lincoln, It is not inexpensive, as the 
business men and other taxpayers who so rousingly 
cheered it, might realize if they stopped to take 
thought of the governmental budget, in which nearly 
nine-tenths of their taxes is devoted to past and future 
wars. It is a dangerous idea; for one civilization after 
another that has espoused it has been swept away. 
Surely even those tired business men who have read 
no history except an occasional emission from some 
pap-fed newspaper-editor, have heard of Russia, 
where General Pershing’s suggestions about armament 
and about the suppression of all unorthodox opinion, 
were carried to their logical conclusion. Surely they 
know what happened in Russia, even if they are un- 
aware of the fate of Greece and Rome and Spain, even 
if they have not noticed that zealous archeologists are 
perpetually digging up in various parts of ie whir- 
ling, shone etebe. remnants of long-forgotten 
peoples whose Governments took the sword, and 
oppressed the underlying population, both for good 
and sufficient imperialist reasons, and perished with 
the sword. In the still hours, when they are seated 
alone with their income-tax blanks, it must occur to 
these gentlemen of business that there are better 
dreams—and better realities—of society, just as there 
are better animals than those extinct mammoths of an 
older day, who carried so formidable an array of 
natural armament that they had no proper room for 
brains. 

Conning over these enthusiastic proceedings in 
Chicago, we incline to the conclusion that the divine 
wisdom of Chambers of Commerce and the like is 
somewhat exaggerated. Matter-of-fact business men, 
assembled in such organizations, apparently do suffer 
a sort of transformation, but not towards wisdom. 
They seem to become wilfully romantic. Thus we have 
the curious picture of sane and realistic commercial 
executives, who would not for a minute think of en- 
trusting the management of a factory or a department- 
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store to an oratorical soldier or a troglodyte politician, 
fervently applauding en masse the ruinous and san- 
guinary prescriptions of such persons for conducting 
the far more complicated business of society and gov- 
ernment. It is not unnatural that such exhibitions 
should increase the cynicism and _ disillusionment 
already so marked among the lower strata of our social 
order. 


WRITE TO YOUR CONGRESSMAN. 


BELIEVERS in the American system of government are 
always advising the electorate to “write to your con- 
gressman” about the chicaneries, oppressions and 
rascalities that from time to time emerge into the light 
of day at Washington. ‘This paper has never made 
much of a point of urging its readers to “write to 
your congressman” about this, that or the other abuse; 
because, except under one very special set of circum- 
stances, writing to a congressman is a futile chore. 
There is only one time when writing to a congressman 
counts, just as there is only one time when an indus- 
trial strike counts. From the point of view of labour, 
the only time to call a strike is right on the heels of a 
mobilization-order or a declaration of war. So, from 
the point of view of the constituent, the only time 
when it is worth while to “write to your congressman” 
is when an Administration is thoroughly scared about 
its future. At present, Mr. Harding’s Administration 
is in this state of mind; the recent elections have 
scared the Republican party out of its wits. There- 
fore we think that if our readers took the leg of the 
chair to their representatives about the Bursum bill, 
there is a fair chance that it would do some good; 
and we accordingly advise them to do so. 

The Bursum bill is such a peculiarly flagrant and 
outrageous piece of knavery, it is so peculiarly low 
and petty, that no decent publication can speak of it 
in measured terms. It is, in a word, a device for rob- 
bing the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico of their 
lands; the real purpose of the bill—as is customary in 
our legislation—being masked under a fair appearance 
of some other purpose. These lands were secured to 
the Indians by actual treaty with the United States, 
under Lincoln’s Administration; and the treaty not 
only secured them in their lands, but in their rather 
remarkable system of self-government. We do not 
know anything about these Indians; we wish we did, 
because certain economic features of their situation 
interest us, and we mean some day to look into them. 
At present, however, we are not in a position to treat 
our readers to any panegyrics upon the noble red man. 
Friends, in whose judgment we have every confidence, 
speak in high terms of the Pueblos; but we do not 
urge their views upon our readers. What we do say 
is this: if the Pueblos were the offscourings of the 
earth, the very riddlings of creation, instead of the 
worthy people that we are told they are, and fully 
believe they are, it would make no difference whatever 
with the moral quality of the Bursum bill. No matter 
what one may think about the Indians, robbery is 
robbery; and the Bursum bill is an offence and an out- 
rage against the dignity of the American people. To 
our way of thinking, the Indians need not appear in 
any decent person’s consideration of this matter; it is 
the honour and self-respect of the citizenry that must 
appear in it. 

This paper, while not cynical, has learned by bitter 
and humiliating experience to put only very moderate 
expectations upon the United States Government in 
matters of this kind—very moderate indeed. Where 
the valuable property of an alien and helpless race is 
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concerned, the constituted authorities of this great and 
free democracy have invariably behaved with the crim- 
inal and detestable rapacity of a gang of horse-thieves. 
There is abundant evidence behind every syllable of this 
indictment; we are not indulging in mere loose talk. 
There is impregnable fact behind our observations, 
and we can adduce it. Of all the treaties made with 
Indians, we know not of one that has been respected ; 
our dealings with the aboriginal inhabitants of this 
country have been thoroughly dishonest, treacherous 
and homicidal. If our readers wish to know one rea- 
son, and a pretty good one, why this paper feels a 
little impatient, and more than a little ashamed, of the 
never-ending dress-parade of American idealism and 
American morality before the world, we suggest that 
they look up the history of American behaviour 
towards the Indians. 

In the face of the depredations which the Indians 
have already suffered and the policy of organized 
extermination which has been directed against them 
from the beginning, the iniquity contemplated by the 
Bursum bill—the dispossession of the Pueblos—is 
relatively a small matter. The Pueblos are but the 
fragment of a people. If the bill become law and 
they be dispossessed, they will all die in a short time, 
and that will be the end of it. But because the matter 
is such a small one, perhaps it may be regarded by 
our readers as too small to be worth the disgrace. That 
is the way we feel about it, at least. If we must feel 
utterly ashamed of our Government, of our citizen- 
ship, let it at least be for cause that ranks a little 
higher in the scale of respectability than shoplifting or 
body-snatching. If our fellow-citizens wish to over- 
look, to condone or even to cottntenance, their Gov- 
ernment’s attitude towards those higher, more 
decorous and more richly-rewarded modes of robbery 
that are comprised in the categories of imperialism— 
well, that is in a sense, perhaps, another matter. They 
will agree with us at least that there is such a thing 
as becoming déclassé, and that if the Government be 
devoid of integrity, it should not lose caste by getting 
down to petty larceny. Under the circumstances, 
therefore, we do not hesitate to advise our readers to 
write to their congressman in emphatic terms concern- 
ing the purpose of the Bursum bill. There is no need of 
dwelling upon the ethics of the case—congressmen 
have only a vague and uncertain notion of ethics, and 
can not be depended upon to show emotion when the 
subject is mentioned—but simply make it clear that 
when a great and powerful nation reaches the level of 
robbing hen-roosts or filching pennies from the trust- 
ing hand of childhood, it can depend on hearing from 
its citizens. 


AMERICANIZING THE TITMEN. 


Less and less is heard of “Americanization” as time 
moves on in that disquieting way that time has. The 
term-came in during the period which gave us “recon- 
struction,” ill-fated word that wilted under the 
vapours engendered by “self-determination,” “democ- 
racy,’ “rights of small nations,” etc. etc. Here and 
there “Americanization” still struggles bravely, but 
investigation generally proves that it serves but as a 
mask for a predigested study of civics, which is prob- 
ably a more or less creditable course for immigrants 
to pursue. If “Americanization” is to be encouraged, 
however, we are in favour of inoculating natives with 
it before admitting newly-arrived Europeans into the 
class; and if the choice of textbooks were confided to 
us, we should rather like, first of all—and perhaps 
last—to put Thoreau’s works in the students’ hands. 


Thoreau came nearer to being the incarnation of the 
independence which has been our national watchword, 
than any American we can think of; and we do not 
forget Paine, Jefferson, Franklin, Lincoln and others 
of our varied galaxy. 

We are heartened at the thought of the ideas that 
might be implanted in the minds of some of our best 
citizens if they were obliged to memorize selections 
from Thoreau, and recite them in open class. Imagine a 
session of representative Americans, the students ris- 
ing one after another, and rehearsing these specimens 
of the Simon-pure, eighteen-carat Americanism of 
Thoreau : 


Mr. Joun D, RocKEFELLER, JUN.: “There is no odour so bad 
as that:which arises from goodness tainted. It is human, it is 
divine, it is carrion. If I knew for a certainty that a man 
was coming to my house with the conscious design of doing 
me good, I should run for my life as from that dry and 
parching wind ‘of the African desert called the simoom, which 
fills the mouth and nose and ears and eyes with dust till you 
are suffocated, for fear I should get some of his good done 
to me—some of its virus mingled with my blood.’ 

Mr. WHITNEY Warren: ‘They can do without architecture 
who have no olives nor wines in the cellar.’ 

Mr. CHartes DANA Gipson: ‘The head monkey at Paris 
puts on a traveller’s cap, and all the monkeys in America do 
the same,’ 

PRESIDENT LowELL: ‘It is time that villages were universities, 
and their elder inhabitants the fellows of universities, with 
leisure—if they are indeed so well off—to pursue liberal 
studies the rest of their lives. Shall the world be confined to 
one Paris or one Oxford for ever?’ 

Mr. ApvotpH S. Ocus: ‘We are a race of titmen and soar 
but little higher in our intellectual flights than the columns 
of the daily paper,’ 

Bisoop Manninc: ‘We know but few men, a great many 
coats and breeches. Dress a scarecrow in your last shift, you 
standing shiftless by, who would not soonest salute the scare- 
crow?” 

Mr. J. P. Morcan: ‘We are in great haste to conduct a 
magnetic telegraph from Maine to Texas; but Maine and 
Texas, it may be, have nothing important to communicate. 
Either is in such a predicament as the man who was earnest 
to be introduced to a distinguished deaf woman, but when he 
was presented, and one end of her ear-trumpet was put into 
his hand, had nothing to say.’ 

Mr. Nicnoras Murray Butter: ‘Those things for which 
the most money is demanded are never the things which the 
student most wants. Tuition, for instance, is an important 
item in the term-bill, while for the far more valuable education 
which he gets by associating with the most cultivated of his 
contemporaries, no charge is made.’ 

Jupce Gary: ‘Our whole life is startlingly moral. There 
is never an instant’s truce between virtue and vice. Goodness 
is the only investment that never fails.’ 


It requires no highly developed fancy to picture the 
rough dispersal of the class by the agents of Ameri- 
can Daugherty, headed by American Burns, supported 
by posses representing the American Ku Klux Klan, 
the American Legion and the American National Civic 
Federation. They would certainly regard the text- 
books as seditious. Thoreau!—sounds like some 
damned foreigner! 


BASHAN GOES HUNTING. 
THE region hereabouts is rich in game and so we go a-hunting 
it. That is to say, Bashan goes hunting and I look on. In 
this wise we hunt rabbits, quail, field-mice, moles, ducks and 
gulls. But we do not by any means fight shy of bigger game; 
we also track pheasants and even deer, whenever such first-rate 
quarry, as sometimes happens, strays into our hunting-grounds. 
This always furnishes an exciting spectacle; when the long- 
legged, lightly-built animal, the furtive deer, all yellow against 
the snow and with its white-tufted hindquarters bobbing, goes 
flying before little old Bashan who is straining every nerve. I 
follow the course of events with the greatest interest and ten- 
sion. It is not as if anything were ever to result from this 
chase, for that has never happened and never will happen, But 
the absence of tangible results does not in the least diminish 
either Bashan’s joy or his passion for hunting, nor does it in 
any way minimize my pleasure. We pursue the chase for its 
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own sake and not for the sake of prey or booty or any other 
utilitarian purpose. 

The hunt may literally begin immediately outside the garden- 
gate, for there are great numbers of field-mice and moles in 
the hollows of the meadows close behind the house. To be 
exact and sportsmanlike, I am aware that these fur-bearing 
animals can not, of course, ba regarded as game in the strict 
sense of the term, but they have secret, subterranean habits, 
especially the nimble craftiness of the mice, which are not blind 
o’ the day like their excavating and tunnelling brethren, and 
often go gambolling about upon the surface. Then when danger 
approaches they go flicking into the little black burrow without 
one’s being able to distinguish their legs or their movements— 
these things work tremendously upon Bashan’s hunting-in- 
stincts. 

I have scarcely taken a dozen steps with my cane along the 
poplar avenue, and Bashan has, as an overture, scarcely got 
through with his preliminary leaps and lunges, than he is seen 
to be performing the most extraordinary capriccios toward the 
right. He is already gripped by the passion for the chase, and 
is blind and deaf to all things save the exciting but hidden 
goings-on of the living things about him. With every nerve 
taut and tense, waving his tail, carefully lifting his feet, he 
goes slinking through the grass, sometimes pausing in mid- 
step, with one foreleg and one hind leg in air, then peering 
with cocked head into the hollows, an action which causes the 
flaps of his erected ears to fall forward on both sides of his 
eyes. Then raising both forepaws, he will suddenly jump for- 
ward and will stare with dumbfounded expression at a spot 
where but a moment before there was something and where 
now there is nothing. And then he begins to dig... . 

I feel a strong desire to await the result, but then we should 
never be able to leave the spot. Bashan would expend his entire 
stock of joy-in-the-chase right here in this meadow, and this 
stock must last him for the entire day. And so I walk on— 
untroubled by any thought that he might not be able to over- 
take me—even though he should remain behind for a long time 
without having observed in what direction I had gone. To him 
my track and trail are as clear as that of a bit of game. 
Should he lose sight of me, he is sure, with head lowered be- 
tween his forepaws, to come tearing along this trail, I hear 
the clinking of his brass licence-tag, his firm gallop behind me 


—and then he darts by me and turns with wagging tail once | 


more to report himself on duty, 

Out yonder, however, in the woods or in the broad meadows 
alongside the brook, I often halt and watch when I catch him 
digging for a mouse, even though it should be late and I in 
danger of exceeding the time I have apportioned for my walk. 
The passionate devotion with which he goes to work is so fas- 
cinating to observe, his profound enthusiasm is so contagious, 
that I can not but wish him success with all my heart, and 
naturally also wish to be a witness of this success. The spot 
he is attacking may have made quite an innocent impression in 
its outward aspect! it is, let us say, some mossy little mound 
at the foot of a birch and possibly penetrated by its roots, But 
did not my Bashan hear the quarry, scent it, perhaps even see it 
slip away? He is absolutely certain that his bit of game is 
sitting there under the earth in some snug runlet or burrow; 
all that is necessary is to get at it, and so he goes digging away 
for all he is worth in absolute devotion to his task and oblivious 
of the world. He proceeds not ragingly, but with a certain 
fine deliberation, with the tempered passion of the real sports- 
man. It is wonderful to see. His small tiger-striped body 
beneath the smooth coat of which the ribs align themselves and 
the muscles play, is hollowed, is concave in the middle; his 
hindquarters with the stump of a tail vibrating to quick time, are 
erect. His head is between his forepaws and thrust into the 
slant hole he has already dug. With averted face he continues 
with the rapid strokes of his iron claws to tear up the earth 
more and more—lumps of earth, pebbles, shreds of glass and 
bits of roots fly all about me. Sometimes his snortings are 
heard in the silence of the fields—that is when he has succeeded 
in penetrating some little distance, and is wedging his snout 
into the entrance to the burrow in order by means of his scent, 
to keep check upon the clever, still and timid creature within 
there. 

His breathing sounds muffled, he ejects his breath in a blast 
in order to empty his lungs quickly—and to draw in the delicate, 
acrid, distant and yet disguised odour of the mouse. What emo- 
tions must surge through the breast of the little animal down 
there when it hears this hollow and muffled snorting? Well, 
that is its own affair, or perahps God’s affair who has decreed 
that Bashan shall be the enemy and persecutor of these earth- 
mice. And then, is not fear only an intensified feeling for life? 
If no Bashan existed the little mouse would very likely be bored 
to death. What use or purpose would then be served by its 


beady-eyed cleverness and its art of swift mining-operations— 
factors that fairly well equalize the conditions of the battle, so 
that the success of the party upon the offensive always remains 
highly problematical, even improbable. In the great majority 
of cases it is all love’s labour’s lost, anyway. With the moist 
earth clinging to his nose and sprinkled about his shoulders, 
Bashan makes a last quick and superficial survey of the burrow- 
entrance and then gives it up and jogs indifferently on. 

“There was nothing doing, Bashan,” I remark to him, when 
he chances to look at me. “Nothing doing,” I repeat, shaking 
my head and raising my brows and my shoulders, so as to 
make the message plainer. But it is not at all necessary to 
comfort him; his failure does not depress him for a moment, 
To hunt is to hunt, the tit-bit of game is the least of all con- 
siderations. It was, take it all in all, a magnificent effort, he 
thinks—in so far as he still happens to think of this violent 
business he has just been through. For now he is already on 
new adventures bent—adventures of which there is, indeed, no 
lack in the three zones of this domain. 

Startling and even terrifying it is when some pheasant 
suddenly bursts from the thicket in which, sleeping or waking, 
it had hoped to remain undiscovered, some coign of conceal- 
ment from which Bashan’s delicate and obtrusive nose had after 
a little searching managed to rouse it, Thumping and flapping, 
with frightened and indignant cries and cacklings, the large, 
rust-red and long-tailed bird lifts itself a-wing, and with all 
the silly brainlessness of a hen, goes chattering up some tree 
from which it begins to scold, whilst Bashan, erect against the 
trunk, barks up at the fowl, stormily, savagely. The meaning 
behind this barking, is clear. It says plainly enough: “Get 
off! get off that perch! Tend to business. Fly off, so I can 
have my bit o’ fun. Get off—I want to chase you!” The 
pheasant can not, apparently, resist this powerful voice, and off 
it scuds, making its way with heavy flight through the branches, 
still cackling and complaining, whilst Bashan, full of manly 
silence, pursues it smartly along the level ground. 

This is sufficient for Bashan’s bliss; his wish and his will 
go no farther. What would have happened had he caught the 
bird? Nothing, I assure you, absolutely nothing. I once saw 
him with a bird between his claws, He had probably come 
upon it whilst it lay in deep sleep, so that the clumsy bird had 
had no time to lift itself from the ground, On that occasion 
Bashan had stood over the fowl, an utterly bewildered victor, 
not knowing what to do next. With one wing raked wide 
open and with its head drawn aside to the very limit of its 
neck, the pheasant lay in the grass and screamed, screamed 
without a single pause—a passer-by might have thought that 
some old woman was being murdered in the bushes. I hurried 
up bent upon preventing something horrible. But I was sooa 
convinced that there was nothing to fear. Bashan’s all-too 
conspicuous confusion, the half-curious, half-disgusted mien 
with which, head aslant, he looked down upon his prisoner, 
assured me of that. This old wives’ screeching and dinning 
in his ears, very likely got upon his nerves; the whole affair 
apparently caused him more embarrassment than triumph. Was 
it in victory or in shame that he pulled a couple of feathers 
out of his victim’s dress, very, very cautiously with his mouth, 
refraining from all use of his teeth, and then threw them 
aside with an angry toss of his head? 

He followed this tribute to his predatory instincts by taking 
his paw off his victim and letting it go free; not out of 
magnanimity, to be sure, but simply because the situation 
bored him, and because it really had nothing in common 
with the stir and gaiety of the chase. Never had I seen a 
more astonished bird! It had closed its account with life, 
and for a brief space it seemed that| it no longer knew what 
use to make of life, for it lay in the grass as though dead. 
It then tottered along the ground for a bit, swung clumsily 
upon a tree, appeared about to fall from it, summoned its 
strength, and then with heavily-dragging feathery raiment 
went fluttering off into the distance. It no longer squawked, 
but kept its bill shut. Silently the bird flew across the park, 
the river, the forest beyond the river, away, away, as far as 
its short wings could carry it. It is certain that this particular 
pheasant never returned to this particular spot. 

There are, however, a good many of his breed in our 
hunting-grounds and Bashan hounds and hunts them in an 
honourable sportsmanlike manner and according to the rules of 
the game. The only real blood-guilt that lies heavy upon 
his head is the devouring of the field-mice, and this, too, 
appears as something incidental and negligible. It is the 
scenting-out, the drive, the pursuit which serve him as a noble 
end in themselves—all who would be able to observe him at 
this brilliant game would come to tthe samé conclusion. How 
beautiful he grows, how ideal, how perfect to the end and 
purpose! It is thus that the awkward and loutish peasant 
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lad of the hills grows perfect and picturesque when you see 
him standing amidst the rocks and cliffs-as a hunter of the 
Gemsbock. All that is noble, genuine and fine in Bashan 
is driven to the surface and achieves a glorious fulfilment in 
such ‘hours as these. That is why he pants for these hours 
with such intensity and why he suffers so poignantly when 
they pass unused. 

Bashan is no toy spaniel; the is the veritable woodsman and 
pathfinder, such as figure heroically in books. A great joy 
in himself, in his own existence cries from every one of the 
martial, masculine and striking poses which he assumes and 
which succeed one another with almost cinematographic rapid- 
ity. There are few things which are able so to refresh my 
eyes as the sight of him, as he goes sailing through the 
underbrush, trotting lightly, and then suddenly stands at gaze, 
with one paw daintily raised and bent inward, sagacious, 
vigilant, impressive, with all his faculties in a radiant inten- 
sification. Then amidst all this imposing statuesqueness it is 
possible that he may give vent to a sudden squeak, or yelp, 
occasioned, very likely, by having caught his foot in some- 
thing thorny. But this, too, is all in order with the course 
of nature and with the perfection of the picture—this cheery 
readiness to be splendidly simple. It is capable of diminish- 
ing his dignity only as a breath dims a mirror; the superb- 
ness of his carriage is restored the very next moment. 

Tuomas Mann. 

(Translated by Herman George Scheffauer.) 


THE NOVELS OF MADAME COLETTE. 


THE novel, which has so long held its own as the 
most flexible and adaptable medium for the reflec- 
tion of contemporary thought, shows in France the 
far-reaching influence of the philosophy of flux and 
the theory of relativity now associated with the 
names of Bergson and Einstein. Of the two, the 
influence of the former is naturally the more firmly 
and extensively established. Through it life has 
come to be conceived as a continuous stream which 
undergoes perpetual change; and in consequence 
the reason, which usually presupposes a certain 
stability in the order of things, no longer enjoys 
unchallenged the honours which were still offered 
it in the nineteenth century, its prestige having 
been seriously called in question by the votaries of 
“Tintuition.” From a different angle a similar attack 
_ has been led by M. Anatole France, whose novels 
so often seem to recommend the theory that the 
life of feeling is superior to the life of reason. On 
yet another side, the new psychology, as it delves 
into the unconscious and discovers the strong part 
played by the desires in dictating mental activities, 
and as it seeks by its analysis of instinct to estab- 
lish between instinct and reason a readier and more 
constant co-operation, has added its quota to these 
other trends of thought. Thus from various quar- 
ters an important series of influences has begun to 
make itself felt in the French novel, tending to give 
greater prominence to the intuition and the senses, 
and to attribute to their promptings much greater 
significance and authority than was formerly ac- 
corded them. These ideas and others more or less 
closely allied with them are openly expressed in 
many modern novels, or appear as a sort of under- 
current of philosophic doctrine never definitely 
stated. 

In spite of its air of detachment from contro- 
versial matters and of the complete absence of dis- 
cussion which characterizes it, the work of Madame 
Colette is thoroughly imbued with the new concep- 
tions of life engendered by twentieth-century 
philosophies. She seems indeed to have reached 
the stage of acceptance when these ideas, no longer 
challenged or criticized, have become an integral 
part of her mind; and it is even possible that with 
her there never was a stage of conscious philo- 
sophical criticism. Furthermore, Mme. Colette 


satisfies the time-worn test which Hazlitt laid down 
in his essay “On Genius and Common Sense”: 
“this is the test and triumph of originality, not to 
show us what has never been, and what we may 
therefore very easily never have dreamt of, but to 
point out to us what is before our eyes and under 
our feet, though we have had no suspicion of its 
existence, for want of sufficient strength of intui- 
tion, of determined grasp of mind to seize and 
LOcalne tise 

Mme. Colette is unquestionably among the fore- 
most of contemporary French novelists, and be- 
cause of her fearless outlook, she is the subject of 
keen controversy. Her modernity is not, however, 
of that flaunting, aggressive type that justly 
arouses criticism, but is rather a finer and fuller 
flowering of the common sense and sane, practical 
acceptance of life which, contrary perhaps to much 
popular foreign opinion, has always been the 
heritage of the great mass of Frenchwomen. Ignor- 
ing convention as a thing which can lead to no real 
solution of any problem, Mme. Colette endeavours 
to get to the root of the matter by methods relative 
to the individual rather than by the application of 
rule or code. Morality becomes thus an infinitely 
difficult and complex thing to which, if one wishes 
to achieve it, one must bring, in addition to the best 
of intentions, much mental and emotional self- 
knowledge. 

In her method of searching for a right course 
of action, Mme. Colette is, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, adopting the principles of the new psy- 
chology and the practice of Anatole France, for 
she admits no solution which satisfies the higher 
and conscious mind at the expense of clamorous 
basic instincts. Her writings, which are highly 
analytical, are nevertheless not at all of that experi- 
mental and abnormal character inaugurated by such 
writers as Marcel Proust and James Joyce, who 
microscopically observe the intimate meanderings 
of a man’s mind during a few hours of his exist- 
ence. In her books, life seems rather to flow at a 
normal rate; and this, together with her careful 
observation and artistic portraiture, makes her 
characters seem extremely real, as she unravels 
their inner conflicts—above all, the struggle for 
supremacy between the higher and the more carnal 
elements of their natures. Far from presenting 
people in their intellectual aspects alone, she draws 
the emotional and sensuous life in a way which 
indicates the level and vagaries of the intellectcal 
self with which it is inextricably coupled. Behind 
the intelligence she sees the emotional driving- 
force, and, as the fundamental basis of life, recog- 
nizes clearly and naturally the dependence of per- 
son on person and the ever-varying flow of desire 
which runs between. 

In 1910 Mme. Colette, who had hitherto written 
chiefly in collaboration with her husband, sprang 
suddenly into fame with “La Vagabonde”—“Tim- 
mortelle ‘Vagabonde’” as it is already often 
affectionately called. How much or how little of 
it is drawn from actual happenings is perhaps an 
interesting question to those who prefer gossip to 
literature ; for the rest, the novel remains a wonder- 
fully artistic and sincere record of a critical year 
in a woman’s existence. Renée Néré is playing, 
when the story opens, in little music-hall sketches 
with which she tours the provinces of France. 
Years before, as a girl of eighteen, she had left her 
country home to go to Paris and marry a famous 
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pastel-artist ; behind the lover and husband she had 
quickly discovered the temperamental artist, the 
amorous libertine, and the worldly cynic. After 
the first betrayals, she had submitted silently, even 
to the ignominy of being his accomplice in the 
arrangement of his successive affairs; but at last 
she had rebelled and in spite of superior friends 
who talked to her of ‘‘what life 1s” she had, after 
eight years of married life, divorced him. She had 
at first turned to literature, and then, finding that 
she was not, alas! a Balzac, had sought the variety- 
stage. A woman of thirty-two, cut off from all her 
former friends, she leads the strenuous, homeless 
life of a touring actress which brings her into con- 
tact only with struggling artists like herself, whose 
cameraderie does not admit of any deep personal 
sympathy or private friendship. Constant travel- 
ling, long waits at railway-junctions, lengthy re- 
hearsals, matinées, and attention to her person and 
clothes amply fill her days; at night there is the 
show and after it only the weary return to ugly, 
badly-kept lodgings, to the sense of tired neglect 
and the canker of self-criticism. 


Me voila donc, telle que je suis! Je wéchapperai pas, ce 
soir, a@ la rencontre du long miroir, aw soliloque cent fois 
csquivé, accepté, fui, repris et rompu... Heélas! je sens 
d’avance la vanité de toute diversion. Ce soir, je naurai 
pas sommeil, et le charme du livre ne me retournera pas de 
ANOU Nene 

Me voila donc, telle que je suis! Seule, seule, et pour la 
vie entiére sans doute. 


Too deeply wounded and disillusioned to risk 
any resurrection of the emotional self which lies 
neglected within her, she clings to her isolation, 
until at length by the force of sheer dogged deter- 
mination one Dufferein-Chautel manages to gain a 
foothold in her life. More powerfully still her own 
nature fights for him; the womanly side which 
craves companionship and the voluptuous side 
which longs for physical indulgence, will not be 
suppressed. 


Il [Dufferein-Chautel] me force a me rappeler, trop. souvent, 
que le désir existe, demi-diew impérieux, faune laché qu 
gambade autour de Vamour et wobéit point a lamour—que 
je suis seule, saine, jeune encore et rajeunie par ma longue 
convalescence morale ... Et puis je perds derechef la 
mémoire de ce que je fus, avec la crainte de redevenir vivante ; 
je ne convoite pas, je ne regrette rien. . . jusquau prochain 
naufrage de ma confiance, jusqu’a la crise inevitable ou je 
regarde avec terreur s’approcher la Tristesse aux douces 
mains puissantes, guide et compagne de toutes les voluptés . . . 


The wearying struggle goes on till at last, aston- 
ished at herself, she lowers the barriers of voluntary 
solitude and slides like a tired child into lax accept- 
ance. 

Pai un amoureux. Pourquoi celui-la, et non wun autre? Je 


nen sais rien. Je regarde, étonnée, cet homme qui a réussi 
a pénétrer chez mot. Parbleu, il le voulait tellement! 


She and Max fall gradually into ways of inti- 
macy. He is kind and affectionate; and this new 
companionship, so quiet and comforting, does not 
seem to bring in its train either the vivid joy or 
the utter desolation which she had learned to asso- 
ciate with love. But one day something which 
Max says awakens an echo in her and she sees 
again the shadow of her husband and feels the 
smart of old wounds. Will this prove like the 
other, a cheat, and bring her only fresh bitterness? 

Meanwhile, a new theatrical engagement in the 
provinces is pending. Max wishes to accompany 
her, but Renée, knowing the strain, fatigue and 
dreariness of touring life, will not let him; nor will 


she give up her engagement. He must wait until 
she returns before they plan anything together; 
thus far her confidence, restored slowly by the sim- 
plicity of Max’s belief in her and by the boyish 
exuberance of his love, allows her to yield to his 
strength and happiness, for she feels that soon, 
perhaps, she will be able to give herself with some- 
thing of her former reckless ardour. But after she 
has left Paris to fulfill her engagement and Max 
has gone to his home in the country, doubt assails 
her, the grip of the past is again upon her, and she 
feels that she can not launch out on a new future 
without fear of disaster. The youthful generosity 
of her nature has been damped down, the adven- 
turous fatalism, blind hope and exuberant faith 
have gone, and in their place remains a torturing 
conviction that she must think, weigh, and choose 
wisely or else court a second and more terrible 
catastrophe. 


Toute la verité, que jai du taire d Max, je me la dois. Elle 
west pas belle, elle est encore débile, effarée et un pew perfide. 
Elle ne sais me souffler encore que des soupirs laconiques: 
‘Je ne veux pas. . . il ne faut pas . . . jai peurl’ 


Thus she struggles towards a clearer view of what 
seems to her to be the wisest course of action for 
herself, founded on the renunciation of a happiness 
which she deems impossible and the acceptance of 
a burden of doubt which appears irremediable. But 
how is she to find peaceful and resigned strength 
sufficient to carry her through its fulfilment, 
against which the flesh, with all its longings for 
comfort and satisfaction, is struggling with all its 
force? 


Comment y parvenir? tout est contre moi. Le premier obstacle 
ow je bute, cest ce corps de femme allongé qui me barre 
la route—un voluptueux corps aux yeux fermés, voluntaire- 
ment aveugle, étiré, prét a périr plutdt que de quitter le lieu 
de sa joie. . Cest moi, cette femme-ld, cette brute entétée 
aw plaisir. Vaincrai-je aussi, plus dangereuse cent fois 
que la béte goulue, l'enfant abandonnée qui tremble en mot, 
faible, nerveuse, prompte a tendre les bras, a implorer: ‘Ne 
me laissez pas seule!’ Celle-ci craint la nuit, la solitude, la 
maladie et la mort—elle tire les rideaux, le soir, sur la vitre 
obscure qui leffraie, et se languit du seul mal de n'étre point 
assez chérie. 

Et vous, mon adversaire bien-aimé, Max, comment viendrai- 
je @ bout de vous, en me dechirant moi-méme? Vous n’auriez 
qua parattre, et. . . Mais je ne vous appelle pas! 

Non, je ne vous appelle pas. C’est ma premiere victoire... 


So much of her strength has been used up in 
the endeavour to decide what she must do that 
when at last she resolves to continue her lonely 
life, the only course she can bring herself to adopt 
towards Max is the easy one of evasion. She writes 
him a last letter and leaves it in the shabby Paris 
lodgings which he once, naively it had seemed to 
her, had found so homelike. Then she flees. 


Mon chéri, un jour vous comprendres tout ceci. Vous com- 
prendrez que je ne devais pas étre d@ vous, ni a personne, 
et quien dépit d’un premier mariage et d’un second amour, 
je suis demeurée une espéce de vieille fille. vieille fille 
a@ la ressemblance de certaines, si amoureuses de lamour 
qwaucin amour ne leur parait assez beau, et qwelles se refusent 
sans daigner s’expliquer; qui repoussent toute mésalliance 
sentimentale et retournent s’asseoir pour la vie devant une 
fenétre, penchées sur leur aiguille, en téte-d-téte avec leur 
chimére incomparable. . . J'ai voulu tout, comme elles; we 
lamentable erreur m’a punie. 
Je nose plus, mon chéri—voild tout, je n’ose plus. 


A few years later “La Vagabonde” was followed 
by a sequel in which the career of Renée is pur- 
sued yet farther. Although “L’Entrave” is neither 
from an artistic nor human point of view such a 
fine piece of work as its predecessor, nevertheless 
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in some respects it shows an advance in the direc- 
tion along which the writings of Mme. Colette 
have since developed. The gift of analysis, 
which had enabled her to write one of the most 
penetrating contemporary French novels around 
what some might describe as ‘“‘a rather sordid epis- 
ode,” is further developed until it attains at times 
_ to a vigour almost comparable to Balzac. As be- 
fore, it is emotion, interpreted now almost com- 
pletely through physical detail, which she depicts 
with unerring touch. The book is supremely volup- 
tuous, conveying the creeping, insidious desire of 
the flesh with at times an almost hateful seductive- 
ness. In it, Renée is once more desired, this time 
by a man coarsened by an easy, indulgent life spent 
in the pursuit of pleasure. Again she flees. She 
is pursued and the old fight between a body which 
craves and a mind which condemns re-establishes 
itself, and results in a partial victory for the former. 
Mme. Colette gives a clever description of the 
inert content following a final decision and of the 
physical satisfaction which flouts the criticisms 
of reason. 


Un baiser, et tout devient simple, savoureux, superficiel, et 
d’une candeur um peu grossiére... Nos corps, honnétes, ont 
frémi, plié ensemble, et s’en souviendront au prochain contact, 
tandis que nos ames s’enfermeront encore dans le méme déloyal 
et commode silence. . . Ow vais-je?. . . Je le saurai asses 
tot. Du moins on m’emméne, et je recouvre pour de brefs 
moments, une paix singuliére, une sécurité inerte de colis. 
Je sens Vapproche d’une volonté étrangére que la mienne 
prévoit, aimantée, comme une sensible aiguille. Et puisqwil 
ne s’agit pas—pas maintenant—de lutter contre elle, je nen 
subis que la collaboration lointaine, le bienfait hypnotique. 


But if the book shows the mastery of Mme. 
Colette’s analysis of physical sensation, it illus- 
trates no less the supremacy which she accords to 
the spirit, for she has a fundamental and unalter- 
able belief in humanity and in its upward progress. 
In “La Vagabonde,” where at first sight this is 
perhaps more evident, the victory is a negative one, 
depending on the refusal to face and accept one 
part of life. In “L’Entrave” the ascent is more 
complete and more permanent, for the burden of 
the flesh has been accepted, and out of physical 
desire has evolved something higher which in- 
cludes and can use in its development a much 
larger part of the personality, “dw morne et noir 
plaisir, comme d’une vase lourde et musquée, s’élance, 
roseau au jet pur, iris dla noble courbe, un amour dont 
nous deviendrions dignes....” 

In “L’Entrave” there is also a wider view of the 
world than in the earlier work. Here again the 
negations are melting away and the circle within 
which a variety-artist moves is accepted with fewer 
restrictions and reservations. Her attitude towards 
those with whom she is thrown into contact, pro- 
fessional friends of all sorts, often less fortunate 
than herself, has begun to lose the sense of detach- 
ment and aloofness which it had hitherto shown 
and to blossom into a more large-hearted sympathy 
and understanding. As always, Mme. Colette 
shows, behind the froth and the vapid hilarity, hu- 
manity struggling, sometimes defiantly, with its 
problems and its troubles. She thus develops what 
has always been evident in her, a wide, deep hu- 
manity, and this is one of her finest and most 
attractive qualities. It gives to her writings, always 
excellent in themselves, something, beyond the 
finish and polish of a good technique, which has 
been called, in reference to her work, “soul.” Among 
many writers whose brilliance is more or less 


superficial and professional, this quality, together 

with the subtlety of her creative imagination, 

marks her as one of the deeper and more original 

personalities of the literary world of contemporary 

Paris. DorotHy Martin. 
(To be concluded.) 


RUSSIA’S NEW LAND-LAW. 
A NEw land-law, designed to secure the peasant in 
the possession of his land and to confirm the results 
of the agrarian revolution in the provinces, has recently 
been promulgated by the Central Executive Commit- 
tee of the All-Soviet Russian Congress. The new law 
secures the peasant who works his land against further 
seizure and redivision of his property, and also gives 
the individual peasant the right to leave his village 
land-society if he so desires. In order to understand 
the significance of these two points it is necessary to 
review the effects of the revolution on the villages and 
also to explain briefly the system of agriculture which 
prevails among the Russian peasants. 4 

The revolution operated as a levelling force among 
the peasants. In the first place, the peasants seized 
almost all the land which formerly belonged to the 
Tsar, to the Church and to the large landowners. 
The State saved a few large farms for itself and 
organized some agricultural communes; but ninety- 
six per cent of the land in Russia is now being worked 
by the peasants on an individualistic basis, while a 
good deal of land has been taken away from the rich 
peasants and given to the poor. Absolute economic 
equality among the peasants was not obtained. Prov- 
inces where the population was dense and the soil was 
poor were necessarily at a disadvantage as compared 
with richer and more sparsely populated districts. Even 
in the individual villages some peasants remained richer 
than others. But in general the effect of the revolu- 
tion on the country districts was to wipe out the class 
of large landowners, to reduce the number of rich 
peasants and also to diminish the number of landless 
peasants who were formerly compelled to hire them- 
selves out as farm-labourers. 

The earlier land-laws of the Soviet Republic were 
primarily designed to facilitate the confiscation of the 
large estates and to limit the amount of Iand which 
any individual peasant might own. Now it is recog- 
nized that the destructive period of the revolution is 
over, and that the new class of peasant proprietors 
which has arisen must be guaranteed reasonable 
security of tenure, if agricultural production is to be 
stimulated. 

It must, of course, be understood that peasant 
proprietorship in Russia is subjected to restrictions 
which do not prevail in other countries. All land is 
now theoretically the property of the State; and 
the right to use land is restricted to those who actually 
work it. If, for instance, a peasant fails to cultivate 
his land without any good excuse it can be taken away 
from him. He is also forbidden to sell or mortgage 
his farm. Land can not be held out of use for specu- 
lative purposes in Russia at the present time. 

In view of the heavy material losses which the 
peasants have sustained during the last few years as 
a result of drought and civil war, the Government 
has become somewhat more lenient in its regulations 
about the leasing of land and labour. A man who 
lacks farm-implements or draft animals may lease his 
piece of land to some more fortunate peasant who 
will till it for him. Such leases are limited in point 
of time. If the peasant who temporarily surrenders 
his land can not rehabilitate himself within eight years, 
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he forfeits: the right to the use of the land, which 
reverts to the village community. Labour also can be 
leased, in the few cases in which a peasant has more 
land than he can cultivate himself, with the aid of his 
family. In such cases the agricultural workers come 
under the full protection of the Government code of 
labour-laws, with its basic eight-hour day. Labour 
may also be leased if a peasant dies leaving minor 
children. When these children grow up they are con- 
fronted with the alternative of cultivating the land or 
forfeiting it. 

The mir, or village land-society, has been the curse 
of Russian agriculture for generations; and under the 
new land-law the right given to the individual peasant 
to withdraw from the society, taking with him his pro 
rata share of land, is an important step in the Soviet 
Government’s campaign to eliminate the fundamental 
cause of famine by raising agricultural productivity. 
The great majority of the Russian peasants live not 
in individual farmhouses, but in villages; and this 
doubtless explains the origin and persistence of the 
mir. This land-society, including practically all the 
peasants in a village, apportions the village land, re- 
divides it at stated intervals, decides what crops should 
be planted and exercises other regulating powers over 
the working habits of its members. Its influence on 
Russian farming has been bad in many ways. By 
redividing land it took away from the peasant the 
incentive to undertake any kind of permanent improve- 
ment. Moreover, in an effort to secure equality of 
division, the village land is often split up into the 
most minute fragments, each peasant receiving a few 
patches of good land and a few patches of bad. Any- 
one who looks at a Russian hill-side can see the 
waste involved in these innumerable tiny strips and 
plots of ground, each separated from the others by 
little boundary-ditches. Moreover, most of the murs 
still cling to the three-field system. If a more pro- 
gressive peasant wishes to vary the yearly crop of rye 
with potatoes, he is compelled, so long as he is a 
member of the mir, to abide by the decision of the 
majority. 

The Government carries on its struggle with the 
backward tendencies of the mir in two ways. First, 
it encourages the peasants to leave these societies. As 
an official in the Commissariat for Agriculture said to 
me: “We constantly tell the peasant: Leave the mir. 
Take one step forward and become an individualist 
farmer. Or, if you want to take two steps forward, 
join an agricultural commune.” 

At the same time, in districts where the peasants 
still wish to keep the mir, the Government does every- 
thing in its power to make these societies more efficient 
and productive. It has already been successful in 
persuading some of the societies to substitute rotation 
of crops for the three-field system. 

The rehabilitation of agriculture is universally recog- 
nized as one of the most important reconstruction 
problems which Russia is compelled to face. The 
great famine in the Volga Valley last year was a prod- 
uct of special causes: an unparalleled drought coming 
after years of war and blockade. But Russia’s history 
is full of famines on a smaller scale; and these famines 
will inevitably recur in the future unless the agri- 
cultural technique of the Russian peasant be greatly 
improved. A movement for agricultural co-operation 
has already made considerable headway in Russia; 
there are now 17,000 agricultural co-operatives, with 
a membership of 2,300,000. These organizations sup- 
ply the peasants with seeds and implements on favour- 
able credit-terms. 
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The Government is encouraging by every means in 
its power the development of large-scale agriculture 
in Russia. Last summer a group of Americans, mostly 
Non-Partisan League farmers, came to Russia with a 
supply of tractors and modern planting-machinery and 
took over a forty-thousand acre Soviet farm in the 
province of Perm. The success of the experiment 
was remarkable. A large quantity of land which had 
lain fallow for many years was put under cultivation; 
and the peasants in the neighbourhood gazed with 
wonder and envy at the strange machines which did 
more work in a day than a peasant with his horse 
and wooden plough, could hope to do in a whole 
season. Next year it is planned to make this farm an 
educational centre in practical farming for the whole 
province. It is significant of the attitude of the Goy- 
ernment towards the problem of agricultural recon- 
struction that Premier Lenin should have singled out 
the American workers on this farm in a special letter 
of thanks and commendation. 

The Perm experiment was not the only one of its 
kind. A number of other agricultural communes, 
largely composed of returned Russian-Americans who 
brought their own tools with them, have been estab- 
lished in various parts of Russia; and their work has 
been uniformly successful. It is Lenin’s dream to have 
an agricultural commune, putting into practice the 
most modern agricultural methods, established in every 
county in Russia. There is still, of course, a wide 
gap between this dream and its fulfilment. The 
number of equipped and qualified farmers who are 
willing to face the pioneer-conditions involved in emi- 
gration to Russia, is limited; and the success of any 
scheme for the rehabilitation of Russian agriculture 
depends, in the last analysis, on the peasants them- 
selves. It is not for nothing that the Russian peasants 
habitually refer to themselves as “the dark people.” 

Still, if one travels through rural Russia to-day, it is 
impossible not to feel that the peasant will eventually 
benefit enormously by the revolution which swept 
away his three chief oppressors, the Tsar, the Church 
and the landlord. Much of the Russian country-side 
is crushed and broken to-day, just as many regions 
in France were devastated by the long series of wars 
which followed the French Revolution. But the 
system of political and economic tyranny which con- 
demned the Russian peasant in former days to a life 
of poverty and ignorance, has been destroyed. In the 
end it seems probable that the Russian muzhik, like 
the French peasant, will find that he has attained to 
a new and infinitely higher economic status as a result 
of an upheaval precipitated by men in the cities to 
whose purposes and ideals he is, as yet, almost an 
entire stranger. 

WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN. 


IN RURAL ENGLAND. 
BEForE our departure we did not completely realize that 
the reason we were so depressed by the moribund little 
town of Chipping Campden was that its present state is 
typical of the condition of so many of the small towns 
in England. Everywhere in the rural districts one notices 
the same lethargy, the same casual, slipshod method of 
existence. As we drove through Campden’s grey, deso- 
late street, its silence seemed to envelop us, and con- 
strain us to mourn its fate. The many old houses, some 
of them perfect specimens of their periods, bore eloquent 
testimony to the town’s prosperity in the hey-day of its 
importance as the centre of the Cotswold wool-industry. 
Filled with prosperous, healthy, cheery crowds, and all 
the bustle of trade, the street would not have seemed, as 
now, too wide—too wide and empty. Sometimes a cart 
clatters through, or a char-a-banc rattles by on its way 
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to Birmingham; otherwise it is deserted save for the 
solitary figures sketching before its oldest houses, render- 
ing a belated homage to their venerable fagades. 

A deadly dankness percolates up from the soil; it comes 
in from the fields bordering close on the long street which 
is built up city fashion with gardens only in the rear; 
it streams down the walls of the houses and twists the 
inhabitants into rheumatic contortions before their time. 
England needs heating; if her inhabitants were once 
warmed, really warmed through—instead of being super- 
ficially toasted at meagre open fires—there is no telling 
what might happen. There is, however, one cheer- 
ful thing in Campden; it is the sign which hangs outside 
a small public house, “The Volunteer.” The young man 
is very dapper in a costume of 1808 as he swings jaunt- 
ily in the breeze; and on the reverse of the sign are the 
challenging words: “One volunteer is worth ten press- 
men.” 

Even one-hundred-per-cent Americans need not dread 
loneliness in England to-day. The American conquest is 
complete, and signs of it are everywhere; from canned 
food of every description to Velvet pencils. ‘The first 
thing we saw on alighting at Stratford was not a memento 
of the Bard but the Saturday Evening Post prominently 
displayed on the station newsstand. Just outside, on the 
hoardings, was a large bill-board announcing Lionel 
Barrymore in a motion-picture. We began to wonder why 
we had come. Page and Shaw’s candy, in a quite unpre- 
tentious cake-shop, was the next sign of home, followed 
by Harvard House, and Washington Irving’s room at the 
hotel. English hotel-rates are also very American, al- 
though they do not include heat. 

One wonders why a German building should have been 
erected in Stratford as a memorial to England’s proudest 
name. The Germans are censured for claiming Shake- 
speare as their own, yet in his native town his fame is 
to be perpetuated by a mongrel mixture of Teutonic 
towers and spires! There, unfortunately, the borrowed 
art ends. Stagey German architecture could well be dis- 
pensed with in a town where there are still so many genu- 
ine gables and so much beautiful old timber; but the 
statuary, if it had been borrowed from anywhere at all, 
could hardly have been worse. From the characterless, 
unreal figure on the monument, the mind flies gratefully 
back to the easy grace and charm of the statue of the 
poet which is set amidst flickering sun and shade in the 
depths of the park at Weimar. The Shakespearean season 
was over, and the Memorial Theatre had become a movie 
house; but we went to a much smaller one to see the 
French version of “The Three Musketeers.” It was a 
relief to get away from poor Shakespeare that evening, 
for they have overdone him sadly in Stratford; a relief 
also to get away from the sight-seers who pour in daily 
in char-a-bancs from the surrounding country to swarm 
through the town in eager, noisy crowds. They are of 
the people however, and this, after all, is what Shake- 
speare would doubtless have wished. 

Fortunately, neither visitors nor the preparations made 
for them, can detract from the beautiful reach of the 
Avon leading to the church. We saw it first from across 
the fields, with a sober game of bowls, on a velvet sward, 
as a pleasing foreground. It is fortunate, too, that the 
church stands so far from the town, for its exterior at 
least is peaceful and unspoilt. Within, it is too crowded, 
and except for the tombs there is little of interest. On 
its inner portal it still bears the knocker of sanctuary. 
This seemed genuine enough, and conjured up visions of 
life in the raw. .I was reminded of a book on the old 
customs of England, by Mr. F. J. Snell, in which he 
quotes a speech made by the Duke of Buckingham in 
1483, inveighing sharply against the habitual abuse of 
sanctuary, 


as though God and St. Peter were the patrons of ungracious 
living. Now unthrifts riot and run in debt upon the boldness 
of these places; yea, and rich men run thither with poor men’s 
goods. There they build, there they spend, and bid their 
creditors go whistle. Men’s wives run thither with their hus- 
band’s plate, and say they dare not abide with their husbands 
for beating. Thieves bring thither their stolen goods, and live 


thereon riotously; there they devise new robberies, and nightly 
they steal out, they rob and rive, kill and come in again, as 
though those places give them not only a safeguard for the 
harm they have done, but a licence also to do more, 


The quiet of the churchyard to-day is undisturbed by 
such evils. It possesses in good measure England’s rich- 
est heritage, an old-world atmosphere of calm and repose, 
linked to the present by such intimate touches as the 
fresh smell of new-mown grass. Over the grey slabs 
and through the sturdy trees that stand sentinel along 
the river, one can see across it to the meadows beyond, 
where a group of youngsters from a near-by school were 
being coached in football. Their scurrying game and 
their youthful exuberance added what was needed to com- 
plete the scene; for whatever its past and however great 
its fame, what is vital to Stratford, as elsewhere, is here 
and now. 

Banbury seemed refreshingly genuine after Stratford. 
The streets were lined with commonplace shops, such as 
those of grain-merchants and ironmongers; and there were 
many old houses, although not nearly so much was made 
of them. We have all ridden to Banbury in our child- 
hood but the ancient cross is no more; it was destroyed 
by the Puritans in 1602. Their local zeal seems to have 
been something of a by-word in the seventeenth century, 
so much so that one frequently comes across the repro- 
duction of a Banbury picture illustrating the words: 


To Banbury came I, O profane one, 
Where I saw a Puritane one 
Hanging of his cat on Monday. 

For killing of a mouse on Sunday. 


The picture shows the Roundhead with lengthy visage, 
and prayer book in hand, performing this pious deed be- 
fore an inn, whilst the visiting Cavalier and sundry 
servants look on in mild amazement. The present cross 
was set up in 1858, to commemorate the marriage of the 
Princess Royal with the Crown Prince of Prussia. It was 
completed in 1914 by the addition of glaring white statues 
of Queen Victoria, Edward VII, and George V. They 
are excellent likenesses and that is the best that can be 
said of them. There had been in Banbury, also, a beauti- 
ful old Gothic church, but in an evil moment the inhab- 
itants blew it up rather than spend money in repairing it, 
and in its place there is now an extremely ugly one in the 
Italian style. 

The famous Banbury buns—which consist of a pastry 
envelope filled with currants—we sampled at their original 
home, a quaint little bakery where they have been pro- 
duced for three hundred years. We became acquainted 
with the owner, a pleasant Quakeress, over a small por- 
trait of Benjamin West, which hung in the back parlour 
of the shop. When we admired it, she vouchsafed the 
information that he was related to her mother’s family, 
and finding us interested though a bit hazy on the subject, 
she briefly sketched his career for us, from his early 
days in Pennsylvania, when he first learned to paint from 
the Indians and made his first brush from the tail of a 
cat, to the time when he came to England and eventually 
succeeded Sir Joshua Reynolds as head of the Royal 
Academy. His family group, painted by himself and 
dedicated to the Empress of all the Russias, hung over 
the mantel, and a very imaginary founding of Pennsyl- 
vania by William Penn, hung on the opposite wall. These 
were curiously stiff and formal, but the portrait was 
natural and pleasing. 

We saw the ovens of the original bakehouse and were 
afterwards taken out into the courtyard to admire a 
magnificent wisteria growing over the back of the house. 
Here our darkness was again illumined, for we learned 
that this plant was introduced into England only a little 
over a hundred years ago and that it was named after one 
of the Wister family. We chatted with our genial hostess 
about Pennsylvania and New England, of the work of the 
Society of Friends in Russia, Germany and Austria, of 
which she knew from personal accounts; and as we 
talked, all these far lands seemed somehow to be drawn 
closer together and the differences of distance and 
nationality were obliterated by the fine breadth of outlook 
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which this wise and kindly person had derived from her 
Quaker creed. It was a strange but pleasant ending for 
our visit to Banbury, one of the most English of all 
English towns. B. U. Burke. 


THE BOOK OF JOB: 

As our interest recedes with regard to the strictly theo- 
logical significance of the Old Testament, we find our- 
selves becoming more and more appreciative of its purely 
literary value. The book of Job, for example, when 
considered as primitive poetry, is almost unsurpassed. 
Even to this day it carries with it, in the intensity of its 
utterance and the simple beauty of its form, something 
of the indescribable freshness of those far-off mornings, 
when the human race awoke to consciousness and in 
bewildered delight heard, or fancied that they heard, the 
Sons of God shouting for joy, what time the first light 
touched into fine gold and silver the yellow sands of 
the deserts and the virginal dew-drenched stretches of 
marsh-land and forest. 

The actual setting of the book strikes a note of Homeric 
directness which is sustained throughout all its confused 
argumentations. “There was a man in the land of Uz, 
whose name was Job,” and his substance was so many 
yoke of oxen, so many camels, and so many she-asses, 
and he was a man who, anticipating no calamities, said 
unto himself with pardonable complacence, “I shall die in 
my nest.” 

With like brevity we are initiated into what was going 
forward in the high halls of heaven, in those high halls 
of the immortals so far removed from the green earth, 
where the crooked serpents moved, where the hinds 
brought forth their young, and where, across the clear 
Oriental sky, the eagles were to be seen hasting after 
their prey. In that remote place, on a day of ceremony, 
the Sons of God came to present themselves before their 
father. Evidently a certain look on the countenance of 
Satan attracted God’s attention, for he turns abruptly 
towards him and asks, “Whence comest thou?” It was 
not easy for God, however, to put his satyric offspring 
out of countenance and he merely receives the significant 
answer, “From going to and fro in the earth and from 
walking up and down in it.’ The Almighty immediately 
suspects, with that display of touchy egoism which 
characterizes him throughout the poem, that some cynical 
reservations are being harboured by his sceptical son 
with regard to his rule upon the earth. He therefore 
inquires of Satan whether he has observed his servant 
Job, how good and upright he is, and how greatly he 
fears God! The answer he gets to this question would 
seem to show that there was no little foundation for the 
Lord’s secret misgivings, “Does Job fear God for 
naught?” Indeed the same critical acumen may be ob- 
served in all Satan’s remarks; as for example when, 
knowing as he does, that health is more precious to 
mortals even than riches, he tempts God to put forth his 
hand and touch Job’s “bone and flesh,” so that he “will 
curse thee to thy face.” With what a note of indis- 
putable truth the terrible words of the “adversary” come 
echoing down the ages! “Skin for skin, yea, all that a 
man hath will he give for his life.” 

Once more the scene is shifted and this time we see 
Job sitting in abject misery upon an ash-heap outside his 
dwelling. Already we have been made acquainted with 
the evil that has fallen upon him; how he has been 
stricken by the most humiliating of all diseases, how his 
children have been killed, how the Sabeans have driven 
away his oxen “which were plowing and the asses feed- 
ing beside them.” Mark how realistically the primitive 
life of the East is brought before our eyes, the primitive 
life of a country where there are no fields, and where, 
because of the scarcity of labour, the work of herding 
and husbandry is often combined. 

It is clear that Job can expect small encouragement 
from his wife who, upon observing his predicament, 
merely tells him to “curse God and die.” He is thrown 
back therefore upon his own thoughts, which are so 
soon to be supplemented by the discourses of the three 


comforters and the young man Elihu. Resting a-squat 
outside his house, he knows himself to have become 
“a brother to dragons and a companion to owls.” He 
is in sympathy with those that rejoice exceedingly and 
are glad when they find the grave. “Man is born unto 
trouble as the sparks fly upwards.” “Why,” he cries out 
in his utter despair, “did I not give up the ghost when 
I came out of the belly?” 

The troubles which have fallen upon him seem to his 
mind out of all proportion to the sins that he may have 
committed, and he lays small store on the fact that his 
friends, with the peculiar spiritual malice of the righteous, 
remind him that “the rush can not grow up without 
mire or the flag without water.” That God should con- 
centrate his attention so vindictively against him, seems 
altogether inexplicable. If he will not suffer him to 
die, he implores him to forgo his persecutions for a 
little. “Are not my days,” he asks, “few?” “Cease then 
and let me alone, that I may take comfort a little. . . 
How long wilt thou not depart from me, nor let me alone 
till I swallow down my spittle.’ He is amazed that the 
Deity should concern himself so much with his destruction. 
“Thou huntest me as a fierce lion. ... Wilt thou break 
a leaf driven to and fro? and wilt thou pursue the dry 
stubble ?” 

His friend, the soft-tongued Temanite, is at pains to 
inquire of him why he should complain at so great a 
rate. “Should a wise man utter vain knowledge and 
fill his belly with the east wind?” Job, however, asserts 
that he has cause more than enough for his lamentations. 
If the disasters which have overtaken him had not been 
out of all rhyme and reason he would have been mute 
enough. “Doth the wild ass bray when he hath grass? 
or loweth the ox over his fodder?” His friend Zophar is 
still more outspoken. “Know therefore that God exacteth 
of thee less than thine iniquity deserveth.” Such conven- 
tional explanations of suffering, however, by no means 
satisfy the afflicted patriarch. In the days of his fatness 
he had observed the ordering of the world with a cool 
head and had come to his own conclusions. “Mark me,’ 
he says, “and be astonished and lay your hand upon your 
mouth.” The wicked by no means always fall upon evil 
days, as often as not, “Their bull gendereth and faileth 
not, their cow calveth and casteth not her calf.” 

It is matters such as these that Job would fain under- 
stand. For he is well assured that in wisdom alone can 
mortal man find salvation. After his manner he puts 
his belief into poetic form. “There is a path,” he 
declares, “which no fowl knoweth and which the vulture’s 
eye hath not seen: the lion’s whelps have not trodden it, 
nor the fierce lion passed by it,” and this path is the 
path of wisdom. So the dispute between those ancient 
men ranges this way and that without end or issue. The 
young onlooker, Elihu the son of Barachel the Buzite, 
eventually breaks in upon the conversation of the four 
philosophers, but in spite of the fact that he feels his 
“belly to be as wine that hath no vent” it is not clear 
that he contributes very much to the discussion. 

Job himself is consumed by a desire to hear his situa- 
tion justified from the lips of God himself. “Surely I 
would speak to the Almighty, and I desire to reason with 
God.” There is something pathetic about his insistence, 
especially since Jehovah continues to hide himself. “O 
that I knew where I might find him! that I might come 
even to his seat! I would order my cause before him 
and fill my mouth with arguments.... Behold I go 
forward but he is not there; and backward, but I can not 
perceive him.” 

Then suddenly an extraordinary thing happened. From 
the north and from the south blew a strong wind and in 
a whirlwind under a darkened sky God Almighty himself 
appeared. It can not be said, however, that the Deity 
took much pains to vindicate his ways towards those that 
dwell under the sun. Existence for existence’s sake 
would seem to be his watchword. He is intoxicated with 
his own genius as a creator. All the madness of a 
passionate artist is in his, wild exuberant speeches. To 
him it appears inconceivable that the universe should 
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require justification other than that of an esthetic 
spectacle. ‘Who is this?” he cries to Job, “that dark- 
eneth counsel by words without knowledge. ... Gird up 
now thy loins and answer thou me”; and then with one 
long rush of splendid sentences he overwhelms the 
wretched Jew who after the manner of his race has been 
sO preoccupied with inconsequential ethical considera- 
tions. Small wonder that he entirely forgets to make 
those points he had so carefully prepared and finds it in 
him merely to murmur the words, “But he is of one 
mind, and who can turn him? and what his soul desireth 
even that he doeth.” 

Nothing in fact is able to restrain the monstrous mag- 
nificent braggadocio of the omnipotent megolomaniac. 
“Where wast thou?” he asks, “when I laid the foundation 
of the earth? declare if thou hast understanding... . 
Out of whose womb came the ice? and the hoary frost 
of heaven who has gendered it? Canst thou send 
lightnings that they may go and say unto thee, ‘Here 
we are’? ... Canst thou make the horse afraid as a 
grasshopper? ... Will the unicorn be willing to serve 
thee, or abide by thy crib? ... Will he harrow the 
valleys after thee? Gavest thou the goodly wings unto 
the peacocks? or wings and feathers unto the ostrich?” 
Job has, of course, nothing to answer to these frenzied 
interrogations, “Behold I am vile; what shall I answer 
thee? I will lay mine hand upon my mouth.” But still 
the Lord continues, this time reminding the patriarch that 
the fantastical hippopotamus is also his handiwork, the 
hippopotamus who “eateth grass as an ox... his strength 
is in his loins and his force in the navel of his 
belly.” He makes mention also of the whale and with 
ill-concealed irony asks his bewildered auditor whether 
he “can put a hook into his nose? or bore his jaw 
through with a thorn? .. . wilt thou play with him as 
with a bird?” 

The disconsolate inhabitant in the land of Uz is 
altogether reduced by such merry questions and can only 
stammer out, “I know that thou canst do everything, and 
that no thought can be withholden from thee.” So com- 
plete a surrender would seem to have assuaged, in some 
measure, the excitement of the Deity and he forthwith 
restores Job into his favour. With the quaint idiosyn- 
cratic generosity of an autocrat he rewards him by 
lengthening his day one hundred and fifty years and also 
by causing every friend of his to bring in gifts of 
ear-rings ! 

LLEWELYN Powys. 


MISCELLANY. 


Wuat is French officialdom’s opinion of the country, I 
wonder, that it sends us such representatives as M. Clem- 
enceau and Mlle. Sorel, who were turned loose upon us 
simultaneously? To be sure, M. Clemenceau was not 
officially sent by the French Government; but he seems 
to have been fitting in his discourses rather well with 
their secret plans, as the editors of this paper have pointed 
out. His avowed purpose in coming here was to persuade 
this country to go over to Europe again and espouse the 
cause of imperialist France. He put it a bit less bluntly 
than that, of course; but that, in sum, is what his errand 
here amounts to. M. Clemenceau wants to go fishing in 
the Rhine, and he wants to feel perfectly secure while 
he does it; therefore he would like to have the assurance 
that this sentimental country will be ready, if need be, 
to protect his fishing-expedition. I may be wrong; but 
I am of the opinion that about all the sympathy M. Clem- 
enceau has found here so far has been among the news- 
papers; and this is perhaps not to be taken at its face 
value: M. Clemenceau is “good copy.” 


Bur if M. Clemenceau’s effect was merely negative, that 
of Mile. Sorel and her company was positive. Their 
performances were calculated to create a violent prejudice 
against doing anything to hinder France from going im- 
mediately and irrevocably to the dogs, the faster the 
better. Mlle. Sorel is from the Comédie Frangaise; so 
was her leading man; the rest of the company, I am told, 


was picked up in more or less random fashion. They 
were supplied with stage-settings apparently dug up from 
the musty cellar of some antiquated playhouse, and the 
whole creaking organization was sent to this country to 
play a season of repertoire, under the auspices of the 
French Ministry of Fine Arts! As a business venture, 
I believe this short season was a success; as an artistic 
venture it was a lamentable failure; and as a propagandist 
venture it was, if [ am any judge, calculated to produce 
an effect exactly opposite from that intended. 


THERE is apparently nothing in the repertoire of the 
Comédie Frangaise that is less than fifty years old. One 
gathers that the official French viewpoint is that the only 
good creative artist is a dead one. Yet I assume that 
part of the purpose of the Ministry of Fine Arts, in send- 
ing this company, was to show Americans the best that 
the French spirit is capable of producing. It would have 
seemed appropriate, therefore, that they give us some 
idea, at least, of what the modern French playwrights 
are doing. This, however, was apparently not nominated 
in the bond, so there is no use to complain about it, I 
suppose. I saw this company interpret “Camille,” which 
at its best is a silly and artificial play, and at its worst, 
as given by Mlle. Sorel, is an agonizing experience. The 
French are notoriously careless in the matter of theatrical 
settings; but the sets for “Camille” were downright 
dowdy. I retain an indelible memory of two pieces of 
velvet, one red, the other blue, which did duty manfully, 
appearing (always badly draped over the wrong pieces 
of furniture) in every act. The costumes were bad. In 
fact the whole mise en scéne would have shamed the 
manager of any third-rate small-town stock company in 
this country. 


However, as Mr. Eaton remarked in reviewing Mr. 
Arthur Hopkins’s “Macbeth” for the Freeman, settings 
are really of minor importance. One can see a play given 
with bad scenery, or with no scenery at all; and if the 
acting is good, one can enjoy it so much that one forgets 
the scenery, or the lack of it. But the acting of Mlle. 
Sorel’s company was generally mediocre and occasionally 
positively bad; and be it said that the two sociétaires of 
the Comédie Francaise were not distinguished from the 
rest of the company by the superior excellence of their 
acting! Perhaps, however, it would be too harsh to call 
Mile. Sorel’s acting bad; “old-school” would be a kinder 
term. In Mlle. Sorel’s youth it was no doubt extremely 
good; but our conception of emotional acting has, merci- 
fully, undergone a change since then. One of Mlle. Sorel’s 
ways of expressing strong emotion, for example, was to 
clasp poor Armand firmly around the neck and, turning 
her face full upon the audience, to talk wildly in their 
direction, the while making convulsive clutches at her 
lover’s coat-lapel. This kind of emotional acting is rarely 
employed nowadays. In fact, the uncomfortably emotional 
lady has gone out; quite gone out from the theatre, and 
I devoutly hope, from real life as well. 


I was interested in observing the effect of the play upon 
the audience. I suppose there were those who took it 
seriously; but I could hear the people who sat near me 
chuckling over the ridiculous climaxes of the acts; and 
at the close of the last, which of itself is mirth-provoking 
enough, in all conscience, they laughed aloud. I laughed 
too; yet I left the theatre with that feeling of profound 
embarrassment which one experiences when one is obliged 
to watch other people unwittingly making fools of them- 
selves. Taken by itself, of course, this performance was 
simply negligible; but taken as an attempt to interpret 
French art to this country, it was calculated to arouse a 
perfectly justifiable resentment among those who know 
something of the French spirit, and what at its best it is 
capable of doing. To be sure, this company had excellent 
plays in its repertoire, but I was devoutly thankful that 
I had been spared seeing them presented. It would have 
been comparable, I think, to hearing the music of De- 
bussy interpreted by a volunteer orchestra in some village 
of the hinterland. 
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On the whole, one can hardly depend upon the French 
Government, or French politicians like M. Clemenceau or 
M. Viviani, to convince us that France is worth saving; 
for the simple reason that the France which they repre- 
sent is not worth saving; it is the worst enemy of the 
French spirit. It is the France they represent, the France 
of monopolists and profiteers, that in 1914 sent France’s 
men of genius into a war from which many of them 
never returned. It is that France which continues a 
vicious foreign policy which, if it be successful, will 
succeed in completely ruining all of Europe, including 
France herself. That France is destructive, not creative; 
and therefore it is natural that it should be more com- 
fortable with dead creative artists than with living ones. 
It does not really understand the creative spirit, for it 
is static and the creative spirit can not be static. I am 
reminded of the story told me by a friend who witnessed 
the incident, of how the French consul came to the exhibi- 
tion of modern works of art (most of it loaned, by the 
way, from the collections of American art-lovers), which 
was given last year at the Sculptors’ Gallery; and how, 
after casting one horrified look about him, he beat a 
hurried retreat, saying, “I can not remain here; this does 
not represent France!” Yet some of the best of the 
modern French artists were represented in that exhibition; 
among them one as universally recognized as Rodin. 


ForTUNATELY we know something in this country of the 
real France. American art-lovers have been among the 
most assiduous supporters of the modern French painters 
and sculptors. It is now possible to see collected together 
in this country, as at the exhibit of Post-Impressionist 
art given last year at the Metropolitan Museum, large and 
important exhibitions of the works of modern French 
artists, loaned in large part from private American collec- 
tions. In the drama we have had the Théatre du Vieux 
Colombier; in literature we have had translations of M. 
Anatole France, M. Romain Rolland and Remy de Gour- 
mont, to mention only a few of the modern French 
writers to whom we have thus been introduced. Indeed, 
there is, I believe, a considerable number of Americans 
who, largely by their own efforts, have learned a great 
deal more about the spirit of France than the French 
Government is likely to teach them in a hundred years, 
if it keeps on as it has begun. They know the spirit 
which animated the communes and expressed itself 
magnificently in the great cathedrals; the spirit which 
still animates many individual Frenchmen and through 
them brings forth works of art which will endure. It is 
a spirit of freedom, of unorthodoxy, which can not have 
a popular rebirth so long as France is ridden by an 
oppressive imperialist Government. Before the Communes 
attained it, they had thrown off the yoke of the church 
and the feudal lords. JOURNEYMAN. 


THE THEATRE. 


WHY PRODUCERS LEAVE HOME. 


Poor old exhausted Europe! She appears, however, 
in spite of her feebleness, still able to produce 
artists of the theatre at whose feet we sit—and 
apparently learn nothing. The theatrical sea- 
son in New York is now well under way—it is 
three months old, in fact; and the outstanding 
dramas are nearly all of European origin. We have 
no native play of serious content that bears com- 
parison with Mr. Galsworthy’s “Loyalties”; Chan- 
ning Pollock’s well meant melodrama, “The Fool,” 
is gaudy calico to its silk. Perhaps it is not fair 
to include in our reckoning Hauptmann’s “Rose 
Bernd,” since that is not a new play. But the two 
melodramatic and spectacular satires from Prague, 
“R.U.R.” and “The World We Live In,” are post- 
war productions, and we have nothing remotely to 
match them, nor have we any author save Eugene 
O’Neill who could conceivably attempt to match 


them. For native satire, we can offer only “The 
Torch Bearers,’ which, while it pokes amiable fun 
at amateur actors, is, after all, pretty trivial, and is 
now quite overtopped by Luigi Pirandello’s Italian 
comedy, “Six Characters in Search of an Author,” 
which Mr. Brock Pemberton has produced bravely 
and efficiently. Where the one play pokes fun at the 
obvious, and never so much as dreams of question- 
ing the accepted professional theatre, Pirandello 
brings the whole matter of representational art into 
question, and manages to give us a philosophic dis- 
sertation on esthetics and a hilarious and occasion- 
ally moving dramatic entertainment at one and the 
same time. Indeed, the sheer novelty of his play, 
and its theatric effectiveness, probably win the 
interest of many people to whom the underlying 
meaning is of small moment. 

Pirandello brings six characters upon the stage 
during the supposed rehearsal of a play. They are, 
as they explain, characters conceived by an author 
but never put into a drama. He abandoned them, 
evidently, because of the difficulties which would 
be encountered in order to get them properly acted. 
But they, once brought to life, want to fulfill their 
destiny, so they propose to the manager that he let 
them set forth the story they were created to pro- 
ject, and that he then make a play of it for his actors. 
Their story, of course, is not without emotional 
excitement; that is one way Pirandello holds the 
attention. The attempts of the manager’s actors 
after them is ludicrous, because, before one’s eyes, 
one sees reality vanish. The point of the satire, in 
a word, is directed at the whole process of trans- 
ferring an artist’s conceptions to the stage. Piran- 
dello seems to say that the boasted “naturalism” 
of our stage is a joke, perhaps that all art is futile. 
At any rate even while he is himself working most 
craftily in the medium of the theatre he warns us 
of the sham and falsity and distorting personalities 
which intervene, in the theatre, between the 
artist’s vision and what the spectator finally sees. 
This is rather more solid business than poking fun 
at the efforts of amateurs. 

What are the reasons for the astonishing inferi- 
ority of our native plays, even after a decade and 
a half of such encouragement to native writers as 
we have never before accorded them? In the num- 
ber of theatres and in the willingness of the man- 
agers to produce American plays, these writers 
have for the last fifteen years at least, had an almost 
unparalleled opportunity. Probably no _ other 
nation on earth has produced so many new plays, 
by its own nationals, each season, as we have been 
producing for the past ten years or more; and 
probably, alas! no other nation on earth has pro- 
duced so much rubbish! Furthermore, in no other 
land, probably, are the financial rewards of success 
so great as in the American theatre. From a suc- 
cessful play, royalties of $1000 a week, over a 
period of many months, are not unusual, and it not 
infrequently happens that a second company is sent 
on tour in the same play, or even two companies, 
thus doubling or trebling the returns. One play- 
wright, a few winters ago, rejoiced in a weekly 
income of $5000. 

One might conceivably say that here lay the root 
of the trouble. I do not think so. G. B. Shaw, 
J. M. Barrie, John Galsworthy, John Drinkwater— 
all have made fortunes out of the theatre. Mr. 
Barrie’s weekly income must often have passed far 
beyond the $1000 mark in those years when “Peter 
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Pan” was running both here and in London. Mr, 
Shaw’s weekly income must often have passed it. 
Mr. Galsworthy’s may be passing it now. Mr. 
Drinkwater, during the early days of the American 
tour of “Abraham Lincoln,” sometimes made $2000 
or $3000 a week from that one production. Yet his 
next play, “Mary Stuart,” showed no truckling to 
the mob. It was true to his style and vision. An 
artist who is big enough to have something to say, 
is big enough to stand prosperity, and it is rather 
a mean and envious trait in us to think ill of him if 
he wins it. After all, the art of Grub Street is not 
our greatest. 

The financial prosperity of the American drama- 
tist has to my mind little if anything to do with his 
shortcomings as an artist. The economic interpreta- 
tion of the history of art can be overworked. Rather 
are his shortcomings due to the fact that he is a dif- 
ferent type of man from his European brother. 
Probably, nine times out of ten, he does his best ; but 
it is not good enough. I have been reading plays for 
a great many years, hundreds of plays, and I am 
convinced that the supposed dramatic masterpieces 
going the rounds of the managers’ offices in vain, 
are nonexistent. If anyone thinks that he could 
find an American Shaw, an American Galsworthy, 
among the rejected of Broadway, he is greatly mis- 
taken. One would be lucky to find another Craven 
or Cohan. The fact is that the men with the intel- 
lectual ability to write plays like “Loyalties,” or 
“R.U.R.” do not, in America, even attempt to write 
plays. It may be doubted that, for the most part, 
they write at all, in the sense in which a creative 
artist uses the word. For example, Capek, the 
author of “R.U.R.,” is a doctor of philosophy, who 
has interpreted William James and John Dewey to 
his countrymen. But he has also directed a theatre. 
It is rather as if James Harvey Robinson, let us 
say, should turn theatrical artist, manage the Bel- 
asco Theatre for a few years, and produce a satire 
on the modern mind. One smiles at the idea; but 
the smile proves my point. 

William James was an artist as well asa psychol- 
ogist and philosopher. But he expressed that side 
of himself in his letters and in the vivid clarity of 
the prose in his textbooks. Had William James 
studied the theatre to learn its technique, and then 
made a play out of his “Moral Equivalents for 
War,” Cambridge and Boston would have been 
horrified. Perhaps William James would have been, 
also. Efforts to secure for Harvard a practical 
laboratory theatre, so that this vital creative art 
may properly be studied, have been met with indif- 
ference or hostility on the part of the authorities of 
the university. A dead dramatist like Shakespeare 
is “educational,” but the living theatre is not. This 
is an extreme example of our attitude towards the 
arts. But can one deny that the art of Santayana 
seems the foreign element in him? We have 
acknowledged and maintained an almost complete 
breach between the intellectual and the artistic 
life. We do not seem able to conceive of a bridge 
over which man can cross back and forth. We do 
not conceive the artist and the thinker as the 
same man. The artist does not conceive him as the 
same man. The thinker does not know how to be 
an artist, and the artist does not know how to think. 
The extreme example is in the theatre. Our novel- 
ists have made better headway, and so have work- 
ers in the graphic arts. Indeed, within the theatre, 
it is strikingly noticeable to-day that the new scenic 


designers have more intelligence than the drama- 
tists, actors or managers. A Simonson, a Jones, a 
Geddes, dominate whatever they touch, and it is 
usually in the best European plays that they find 
an opportunity adequate to their talent. 

For these conditions, our history and our attitude 
towards art are largely to blame; but a certai. 
blame, also, attaches to the theatre itself, or, rather, 
to the way in which it is conducted in this country. 
Not to mince matters, a man or woman who brings 
to the novel, say, or to poetry or creative criticism, 
the qualities of culture, of education, of intellectual 
weight, which a Continental artist brings to his 
work, would find it extremely difficult to establish 
even the remotest relations with our theatre, and 
extremely unpleasant to establish closer relations. 
William Vaughn Moody was fortunate enough, 
when he essayed the drama, to submit “The Great 
Divide” to Miss Margaret Anglin and Mr. Henry 
Miller, and all his relations were with them. He 
was thus assured not only of intelligent and con- 
structive appreciation, but of courtesy and the 
understanding which exists between artists. On 
the whole, however, our playhouse is conducted by 
people of quite a different stamp; its atmosphere, 
its methods, its overlords and underlings, are all 
carefully calculated to drive away the Moodys. It 
is scarcely likely that even a change in our attitude 
towards art, or a breaking down of the barriers be- 
tween the intellectual man and the artist, will 
greatly affect our drama, until the playhouse itself 
is more generally conducted by men like Winthrop 
Ames, Brock Pemberton or Arthur Hopkins, or by 
Theatre Guilds, or—what would be even more 
important, perhaps—by communities throughout 
the country. There can be no such thing as a fine 
play produced by anyone, however gifted, who has 
not studied and preferably experimented with the 
practical stage. Until such study and practice are 
possible for our thoughtful artists, under conditions 
which they will accept as decent and pleasurable, 
they will continue to have nothing whatever to do 
with the drama, and we shall continue to go to 
Europe for our worth-while plays. 

WALTER PricHarD EATON. 


ROUURY. 


SYMPHONY IN D MINOR. 
(César Franck, born 10 December, 1822.) 
A prayer in music! first, a groping cry 
That reaches shadowy arms from out the dark; 
A face that kindles at the Orient spark 
Of a pale planet as the dawn creeps nigh. 
More full the tremor! does the soul descry 
A’ deepening flush, grown surer of its mark? 
Look! on the wings of faith a jubilant lark 
Swims up in rapture toward the flaming sky. 


Who breathed this prayer? A man who lived alone 
With his pure dream of beauty, in a dim 
Old organ-loft. His night of doubt was long, 
For in the world of Time he died unknown; 
But now the pain-dark passion of his hymn 
Thrills to the daybreak of eternal song. 
CHARLES WHARTON STORK. 


CYR Sa OE ery tT ORs: 


TAKE IT TO THE LORD IN PRAYER. 
Strs: Fundamentalists and other pious believers in the verbal 
inspiration of the Hebrew Scriptures accept the literal truth 
of the texts, “Ye shall ask what ye will and it shall be done 
unto you”; “All things whatsoever ye shall ask in prayer, be- 
lieving, ye shall receive’; and (still more vigorously put), 
“Tf ye have faith as a grain of mustard seed, ye shall say 
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unto this mountain, Remove hence to yonder place; and it 
shall remove, and nothing shall be impossible unto you.” 

A good test of their faith would be for them to unite—and 
there ought to be more than “two or three gathered together” 
—and pray that fermentation should cease. That would settle 
the drink-problem for the world. To be sure, we should all 
have to eat unleavened bread, but that would be only a slight 
inconvenience in comparison with the mental and moral strain 
caused by the struggle to comply with the Volstead Act, 
especially when one does not believe in it. 

As probably a large proportion of the readers of the 
Freeman are fundamentalists (with the accent on the fun), 
perhaps you will be good enough to print this suggestion for 
their especial consideration. I am, etc., ING, dal IDE 


A SUGGESTION FOR PUBLISHERS. 
Strs: May I venture to draw your attention to the following 
idea which came to my mind recently while reading your 
admirably chosen extracts from some of the most famous 
utterances of our more or less responsible and irresponsible 
statesmen and public leaders? 

I should think you could do humanity no greater service 
than in having some one collect during the year all such 
flabberdash, and publishing it at New Year’s oder Fastnacht, 
oder April Fools’ Day or any other suitable date, for the 
enjoyment of the Greater Public. I should think it wuld 
make the most unthinking believer in present-day public 
leadership wake up and laugh. I am, etc., 


Los Angeles, California. Frep HENKEL. 


TWO IN ONE. 
Srrs: When the President’s secretary notices that the com- 
munication of which I enclose a copy is not from Mr, Lasker 
he may take it into his head not to submit it to his chief. 
Since it is too valuable for so summary a disposal I send you 
a copy to use as you see fit. I am, etc., 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 
(Enclosure) 


H. W. Noren. 


December 5, 1922. 
President W. G. Harding, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. President: Such a happy solution of two of your 
difficulties has just occured to me that I must write you again 
to inform you. 

Ask the Congress to give the ships to the soldiers. 

Having ships they will be entitled to a bonus. 

By this distribution of the bonus-money you will satisfy 
both shipowners and soldiers and incidentally make a satis- 
factory disposal of the Government’s white elephant ships. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) H. W. Noren. 


P. S. This valuable solution came to my mind while read- 
ing an editorial on this subject in the Freeman. 


THE ARD Of COLOUR: 
Sirs: I had been considering the distinction between the art 
of painting and the art of colour as advanced recently in your 
columns by Mr. Willard Huntington Wright when I chanced 
upon an exhibition of modern pottery now on view at the 
Montross Galleries. 

Mr. H. Varnum Poor is an American artist of modern 
tendency who works in under-glaze decoration of pottery, after 
the method of the Persian masters. His previous work in 
paint and canvas would place him in Mr. Wright’s category 
of those who have departed from the art of painting to enter 
the new art of colour; and, as Mr. Wright predicts, this excur- 
sion has led the artist away from canvas to a new medium— 
or, rather, in this case, to an ancient and neglected medium. 

Yet it is precisely in this choice of medium that Mr. Poor’s 
work challenges a point stressed by Mr. Wright. 

“Whereas the destiny of painting was a decorative one,” 
says Mr. Wright in your issue of 29 November, “the art of 
colour fills no such utilitarian place in the esthetic scheme of 
things. It does not belong in the home.” I agree that there 
is much in modern art which can not be endured in constant 
association; many canvases admirable in exhibition are wholly 
unsuitable for the home. But for that matter, I am not 
sure that even Rubens, whom Mr. Wright places at the head 
of the decorative painters, would be altogether appropriate to 
my apartment. On the other hand, Mr. Poor has made several 
plates which I should like to own and use, and he has designed 
tiles which I would gladly incorporate in the over-mantel 
decoration of my hearth. Yet Mr. Poor’s technique is essenti- 
ally that which Mr. Wright defines as the art of colour, and 
to which he denies a decorative or domestic utility. In freedom 


of stroke, in the subordination of naturalism to design, Mr. 
Poor follows the modern movement. His portraits, nudes and 
still-lifes are in a manner which( if applied to canvas, would 
merit Mr. Wright’s adjectives, “harsh” and “blatant.” Burned 
into the glaze of earthenware, this manner achieves a decora- 
tive effect which derives much of its esthetic quality from the 
fine adaptation of design and technique to the medium. Simply 
by the use of clay instead of canvas, and fusible metallic 
oxides instead of paint, Mr. Poor has found freedom from 
academic technique in the creation of objects of utility and 
ornament. In this he has strikingly justified Mr. Wright's 
prophecy that the métier of the new art will not be canvas 
and pigment. But he has also made it necessary for Mr. 
Wright to revise or reinforce his argument that the new art 
can not be either decorative or useful. For Mr. Wright assigns 
to the new art a function of occasional emotional stimulus, 
such as that fulfilled by the symphony, rather than the 
enrichment of life through the decoration of things of daily 
use and wont. It is not without deep significance that Mr. 
Poor, departing from canvas, has deliberately concerned him- 
self with tiles and plates, designed to be intimate and integral 
parts of domestic life. I believe that Mr. Wright, if he has 
the good fortune to see this exhibition, may be pursuaded to 
restate his theory to include this interesting and hopeful 
phenomenon. I am, etc., ? 


New York City. Maurice FONTAINE. 


THE BATTLES OF ENGLAND. 
Stirs: The Freeman in its editorial comment of 29 November 
on conditions in Ireland, indulges in a common mistake. 

The gist of the misrepresentation lies in the statement that 
Irishmen are fighting each other to-day instead of fighting 
England. Now Irishmen have always or have never (accord- 
ing to one’s point of view) fought each other. We could say— 
and our enemies did say—Americans were fighting each other 
when American tories took up arms under the Johnsons, Butlers 
et al. to defend English imperialism of that day against the 
smashing attacks of their neighbours lead by George Washing- 
ton. They were servants'of the British Crown just as to-day 
Cosgrave, Mulcahy and their colleagues are serving not Ireland 
but England and are taking orders from the English colonial 
secretary. They are officers of the British army in Ireland. 
The following quotation is from a speech of Winston Churchill, 
Colonial Secretary (Hansard, 26 June, 1922): “The presence 
in Dublin, ... of a band of men styling themselves the Head- 
quarters of the Republican Executive is a gross breach and 
defiance of the treaty. ... The time has come... to make 
a request (to!M. Collins) in express terms that this sort of a 
thing must come to an end. If it does not come to‘an end 
. . . we shall resume full liberty of action in any direction.” 
The “request in) express terms” which followed stated that the 
Provisional Government should “act promptly and vigorously 
to break up the organization . . . erected in opposition to His 
Majesty’s Government at Four Courts in Dublin.” The time 
limit given Michael Collins to protect His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in Ireland from the Irish was until 4 a. m. 28 June, 1922. 
If he had not dislodged the Irish, or at' least made the attempt, 
Colonel Boyd of the British regulars in) Phoenix Park would 
undertake the work. Is this a case of Irishmen fighting 
against each other or of fighting English rule in Ireland as 
they have been fighting it for the past seven centuries? 

From 1918 to 1921 the Royal Irish Constabulary, composed 
almost entirely of Irish recruits, joined with the British regu- 
lars (as always) and black-and-tans to hunt down “the rebels.” 
The King’s officers, Kelly and Keogh, on 27 July, 1920, arrested 
and tortured Tom Hales who is recently reported to have been 
arrested by the new King’s officers, Cosgrave and Mulcahy. 
There have always been Irish tories as there have always been 
American tories. There is a glamour about imperialism for 
certain types of mind. But during the six months truce in 
Ireland when the Irish Republican Government was unquestion- 
aby in power we have no evidence of Irishmen fighting other 
Irishmen. 

Then came the surrender of the Irish Government for an 
English-made Government by a few duped Irishmen. British 
regulars, black-and-tans, and loyal R. I. C. were forthwith re- 
cruited into a new national (?) army whose commanding 
officer was given his commission by the King of England, who 
took his orders from the English colonial secretary, and who 
was subordinate to Macready, former commander of the black- 
and-tans, This gentleman and his fellow British-commissioned 
Irish officers (some of whom are alive yet) had’a certain per- 
sonal following among the people, as all men have, however bad 
or good they may be. These joined up with! the new English 
national (?) army in Ireland. Quite a number of them, like 
the members of the R. I. C. of old have grown disgusted with 
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their British company, British officers, and British rifles and 
have thrown down their arms to join their Republican brethren 
if they can, 

This new national (?) army is supplied by England with 
uniforms, arms, equipment, motor-lorries, machine-guns, and 
bombing-planes. We have Mr. Churchill’s word for it in the 
British Commons. Upon an order received from the same Mr. 
Churchill, British Colonial Secretary, 26 June, 1922, the national 
(?) army bombarded Four Courts where the I. R. A. had its 
headquarters and some supplies. So it is the same old fight 
going on in Ireland that has been going on for the last 750 
years or thereabouts; the same fight that went on in America 
in 1775-1781 and again in 1812; that ought to' be going on) in 
the whole world to-day as well as in Ireland, the fight of 
freedom against imperialism. . . . I am, etc., 


Ballston Spa, New York. A. J. Retry. 


BOOKS. 


RUSSIAN SPIRIT-RAPPINGS. 


In reading M. Paul N. Miliukov’s latest collection 
of lectures on Russia,’ one realizes why it is that M. 
Miliukoy and his Constitutional Democratic party have 
been completely obliterated from popular recol- 
lection in Russia to-day. During some five years of 
exile, M. Miliukov’s Russia has disappeared; the 
country and the people on which he recently posed as 
an authority before respectful American audiences, 
have altogether vanished, if indeed they ever existed 
save in the hopeful imagination of the author. 

M. Miliukov was one of the small group of “liberal” 
intellectuals in the Duma, who, though they either re- 
mained aloof from or actually opposed the revolution, 
constituted themselves the Government of Russia after 
the Tsar was overthrown. Having got thus far, these 
muddled gentlemen appeared to assume that the 
millennium had been achieved. The cry of the revolu- 
tion was ‘Peace, land, bread,” but the new Govern- 
ment plainly did not accord this demand any serious 
attention. Its plan was to continue the war along the 
lines of the imperialist programme mapped out by 
the Tsarist regime in secret agreement with its allies. 
It made no attempt to free the land; it did nothing 
about bread. Its members talked vaguely of democ- 
racy, but they kept locked in the innermost recesses 
of their breasts the secret treaties, whose devious pur- 
poses had become essentially what the Russian can- 
non-fodder were dying for. Since the revolution 
was too deep-rooted to stop at a mere permutation of 
academic shibboleths, it was inevitable that a Govern- 
ment of such delicate orthodoxy could not last many 
months. Even though it subsequently associated itself 
with individual socialist reformers of a moderate 
stripe, it could not stave off the doom that awaited it. 

M. Miliukov speaks harshly about the Bolshevik 
leaders because of the “wanton demagogy” of the pro- 
gramme through which they won power—“peace to 
the army, land to the peasants, control of factories 
to the workers.” He is equally harsh because they 
tried to carry out their programme. M. Miliukov 
warns his credulous American audiences most sol- 
emnly against the menace of Bolshevik policy. Lenin 
and his colleagues, he declares, are sedulously spread- 
ing abroad the germs of their theories, and are work- 
ing to overthrow the amiable democracies of the world 
and substitute therefor regimes of terror and star- 
vation. Yet in another chapter he is positive that the 
Bolsheviki are about to fall. “The end is near,” he 
says; and he shows that inevitably Soviet rule must 
succumb in Russia to “democracy,” by which term, 


1 “Russia To-day and To-morrow.” Paul N. Miliukov. New York: 
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as he carefully explains, he means government as con- 
templated by Mr. Elihu Root. Again, M. Miliukov 
still sees in Lenin a paid agent of the Kaiser. The 
author repeats the tawdry story of Lenin’s German 
gold; insists that he worked for a German victory 
in the war; and in proof points to the story, so 
thoroughly disproved by an Anglo-American military 
investigation, that the Bolsheviki armed German and 
Austrian prisoners to re-engage in the war. M. Miliu- 
kov shivers many a valiant lance upon Lenin for his 
“Bolshevik-German alliance,” as it is called on page 
130. Yet on page 145 one is somewhat astonished 
to find that an arrangement with the Germans has 
become altogether admirable and patriotic, and that 
there is military co-operation between the Germans 
and Skoropadsky, Krasnov and Denikin against the 
Bolsheviki—which, M. Miliukov says, he personally 
tried to transform into something more effective and 
permanent. Finally on page 175, in connexion with 
the Yudenitch invasion, we find the Kaiser’s old gen- 
erals and Mr. Lloyd George’s Government working 
somewhat distrustfully together to capture Petrograd 
from the Russian Government. 

One may gather from all this that M. Miliukov 
believes that consistency is the bogy of little minds. 
He is also enough of a diplomat to treat plain facts 
in a cavalier manner. The German-Austrian prisoner- 
yarn is an evidence of this. Another is his attempt 
to give the impression that Trotzky at Brest-Litovsk 
forced the Ukraine to make a separate peace with 
Germany. The fact is that the separate peace was 
effected with a Germanophile “White” Government, 
and the defection smashed the Bolshevik idea of a 
united Russia laying down its arms and appealing 
to the German workers over the head of their Gov- 
ernment. Again, M. Miliukov declares that the Soviet 
leaders gave help to the Irish revolutionary movement ; 
a fiction that will afford grim amusement to Mr. Patrick 
McCarten, Irish Republican envoy to Russia, who was 
compelled to sit cooling his heels for fruitless months 
in Moscow, while the Russian Government was effect- 
ing an understanding with Mr. Lloyd George. M. 
Miliukov speaks of Mr. Lloyd George with consider- 
able bitterness, and one wonders if there is not a 
trace of envy there. His British heroes are those 
notable exponents of democracy, Mr. Winston Church- 
ill and Sir Edward Carson. Americans will be proud 
to note that the Russian policy of Messrs. Colby and 
Hughes is characterized as “noble.” Assuredly it 
was not without profit for some of the exiled Rus- 
sian “liberals.” 

Even in his animadversions on the Red Terror, M. 
Miliukov is not particularly impressive. His figures 
showing the number of executions for all causes in 
Moscow and Petrograd during the two troubled years 
t918 and 1919 about equal the number of Russians 
killed in a single week of normal fighting in the war 
which the author and his political associates were 
apparently willing to continue indefinitely. 

M. Miliukov’s book betrays throughout the very qua- 
lity that brought about the failure of himself and his 
associates in Russia, the unwillingness or inability to 
face reality. Politically he has become a disembodied 
spirit; and his messages, in their vague and fugitive 
character, are reminiscent of the mystery-patter of 
the table-rapping mediums. ‘Tell Ivan we are think- 
ing of him on the other side.” “Say to Uncle Nicolai 
that he is about to go on a long journey.” Alas, for 
the prophet and the prophecy! that busy economist, 
Uncle Nicolai, sits solidly in the Kremlin indefatigably 
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engaged with realities, and he gives no heed to spirit- 
rappings. 

It is a fair presumption that M. Miliukov derived 
considerable help, or at least encouragement, from 
the narrative of Sir Paul Dukes, former head of the 
British spy-system in Russia, who gives a picture of 
that country as Nick Carter might have viewed it. 
Sir Paul’s own activities he shrouds in mystery, and 
his concealments arouse the reader’s suspicions of 
some disreputable game. His formula for Soviet Rus- 
sia is simple. The Kaiser shipped in the Bolsheviki 
in order to effect the disintegration of the country. 
Since they seized power by overthrowing “democracy” 
this group of sinister Jewish leaders has maintained 
its corrupt rule by “coercion and bloodshed,” primarily 
through the use of bayonets of “Chinese mercenaries.” 
In his picture, virtually the entire Russian population 
views the Government with hatred and loathing, the 
rank and file of the army have to be driven to battle 
at the point of the revolver, and the officers, drafted 
under coercion, are generally disloyal. In short, Sir 
Paul has written a penny-dreadful about Russia. “Rus- 
sia needs a master,” is his conclusion, after many 
pages devoted to a demonstration of Bolshevik mas- 
tery. His prescription for the rehabilitation of Russia 
is “healthy reaction.” 

The following description of the amenities of life 
in a Cheka women’s prison under the Soviets gives 
Sir Paul at his romantic best: 


The terror-hour . . . came only at seven each evening. ... 
Faces sat white and still, fixed on the heavy folding door. 
When it creaked, every figure became a statue, a death- 
statue, stone-livid, breathless, dead in life. A moment of 
ghastly, intolerable suspense, a silence that could be felt, 
and in the silence—a name.... The figure that bore the 
name would rise and move, move slowly with a wooden, 
unnatural gait, tottering along the narrow zisle between 
the plank couches. Some would look up and some would 
look down, some, fascinated, would watch the dead figure 
pass, and some would pray, or mutter, ‘To-morrow, maybe, 
I! Or there would be a frantic shriek, a brutal struggle, 
and worse than death would fill the chamber, till where 
two were, one only would be left, heaving convulsively, 
insane, catching the rough woodwork with bleeding nails. 

Nothing in Sir Paul’s brave narrative gives any 
indication that he ever saw the inside of a woman’s 
jail in Russia; but Mrs. Marguerite E. Harrison 
spent ten months in various Soviet prisons, principally 
in a Cheka jail, before Senator France secured her 
freedom, and her lively story’ gives no hint of any 
indignity suffered by herself or any other woman pris- 
oner. In fact the liberties allowed the Soviet prisoners, 
as pictured by Mrs. Harrison, would shock most Amer- 
ican wardens. There are other sharp divergencies in 
these two books. Sir Paul describes Lenin as “fa man 
astonishingly ignorant of world-events.’’ As to his 
public manner, “He talks fast and loudly, even shouts, 
and his gesticulations remind one of the tub-thump- 
ing demagogue.” On the other hand, Mrs. Harrison 
noted “a quiet, unemotional, almost monotonous man- 
ner of delivery. . . . It was not magnetic eloquence 
that held me, it was the impression of tremendous sin- 
cerity, the self-confidence and quiet power that Lenin 
creates.” 

Mrs. Harrison is more intelligent and subtle than 
the British secret-service man, and her book is far bet- 
ter balanced and more entertaining. She slipped into 
Russia, despite the Soviet authorities, who, suspecting 
that she was a spy, refused to admit her. In her nar- 
rative there is nothing to indicate that her visit had any 
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connexion with espionage, though a discriminating 
reader may wonder at the extraordinary passion for 
hardship and adventure which led her into unknown 
forbidden territory to secure a few newspaper-articles. 
In addition, portions of her story give the impression 
of a lack of candour; and there are curious and ques- 
tionable passages, such as her observations on the 
death of John Reed: yet the book contains much infor- 
mative matter, well presented. Particularly interesting 
are the glimpses she gives of educational progress in 
Russia, in the army schools, the courses of instruction 
for children, the ambitious cultural programme in 
which itinerant lecturers, news-print, dramatics, moy- 
ing pictures and radio are all employed. 

Like Sir Paul Dukes, Mrs. Harrison lays much 
emphasis on the tyranny of the Cheka. Doubtless in 
both narratives this organization has an undue pro- 
minence, as in the nature of things both authors were 
objects of constant interest of the secret police. 
There is no question that such agencies as the 
Cheka are incompatible with freedom, yet doubtless 
the Cheka was necessary to save Russia from the 
machinations of her former Allies, who waged against 
her a war more lawless and unscrupulous than normal 
warfare; in which assassination, kidnapping, the fo- 
menting of internal disturbances and brigandage, the 
starvation of whole populations, the forging of cur- 
rency, and a propaganda of unexampled mendacity 
played their part. To what extent the Cheka demor- 
alized the revolution, is a matter of dispute. Some 
months ago the Soviet Government announced that 
henceforth the activities of the Cheka would be limited 
to regular police-duties. With the best of intentions, 
however, this will be a difficult transformation, for no 
tyranny seems to persist more stubbornly than the 
control of opinion; and though the war is long past, 
even we in America, with normalcy in full swing, still 
have our Department of Justice, and the Cossack 
troopers maintained by various States still make occa- 
sional forays and sweep into our prisons groups of 
persons suspected of unorthodox economic views. 

HarotD KELLOCK 


UTOPIAN DEMOCRACY. 

Mr. Suarp’s little book’, though announced as new, orig- 
inally appeared in 1919, when a flood of quasi-patriotism 
was deluging the country of the stay-at-homes who knew 
how to turn it to profit. It is not easy, however, to 
see what all this should have had to do with Mr. Sharp. 
But the numerous fallacies, bits of casuistry, specious 
argument, the begging of questions by assuming them 
proved without citing the evidence—in general, the hol- 
lowness of his special pleading, in the name of democracy, 
for the abolishment of all private schools, and the compul- 
sory attendance by all children of the public schools, 
carries its own suggestions. The first two chapters, “The 
National School” and “Education for Democracy,” are 
scarcely less than vicious. By following the same cur- 
riculum, and by their promiscuous association together 
as far as to the end of a high-school course, pupils are 
supposed to become “democratic,’ in Mr. Sharp’s sense. 
Democracy is the beginning and end of public-school 
education. 

By his wholesale condemnation of private schools, Mr. 
Sharp shows his lack of acquaintance with great areas of 
the country in which such a thing as a private school 
scarcely exists; in which the public schools are as bad 
as possible; in which the larger city schools, for want 
of accommodations, except pupils for part-time only, and, 
unable to care for the country pupils who would enter 
the city high schools at the expense of their townships, 
farm them out to neighbouring borough high schools havy- 
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ing a staff of one or two teachers and a multitude of pu- 
pils. Now that this has been going on for many years, 
one might ask whether these sections of the country are 
conspicuously democratic. It appears not. The fact is 
that the democracy of Mr. Sharp, however admirable 
it may be or may not be, is from a practical point of 
view, purely Utopian. The concluding chapters, “Educa- 
tion for Individuality’ and “Education for Authority” 
show how much is left wanting by a public-school train- 
ing, though they fail to credit the better private schools 
with providing just these elements. Here, however, Mr. 
Sharp is on more congenial ground; these discussions are 
an offset to the tendencies of the former chapters. Not 
the least interesting thing in the book is the matter bio- 
graphical of the writer’s family, which in its objectivity 
attains somewhat the charm of a good novel. Mr. 
Sharp’s personality as revealed in his writings is always 
engaging; his desire for the better things is evident, 
even if he is sometimes misled concerning the method 
of their attainment. 
Joun E. Jacosy. 


THE MEMOIRS OF AN ARTIST. 


ONceE more the great Emma Calvé bows before the pub- 
lic; this time she makes her literary debut from the pages 
of an autobiography. But is this indeed, one asks one- 
self, the same Calvé whose Carmen, perhaps the greatest 
Carmen of her generation, has filled to overflowing the 
opera-houses of the great capitals of the world from 
California to Calcutta. 

With a light and charming emphasis anecdote falls fast 
on the heels of anecdote. Her references to her fellow- 
workers, among them Marcella Sembrich, Chaliapin, 
Caruso, Jean de Reszke, Melba, Plancgon, are always gen- 
erous; her perceptions are often acute, her humour arch, 
though without irony or depth. Yet, whether she tells 
of the wild and rocky mountains of the Cévennes in 
Southern France which she so loves; or of embracing 
a group of miners black with soot, who had come to hear 
her sing, until her own face was as black as theirs; or 
of chatting with Queen Victoria; or of pouring out her 
broken heart in passionate song alone in a gondola to the 
still, unheeding waters of Venice, it is a romantic, fleet- 
ing world she depicts, a world that vanishes with the 
word, even as her own songs vibrate for but a second 
in the air and are for ever lost. 

Here and there an episode lifts itself from the im- 
petuous flow of her story, and remains stranded in our 
memories. Such a one is that in which she tells of her 
meeting with Oscar Wilde at a Paris theatre during his 
later years. She had last seen him at the height of his 
glory. She noticed a man badly dressed, his shoulders 
hunched, shabby, furtive. Then suddenly she recognized 
him. “I went toward him, greeting him with out- 
stretched hands. ... Terrible! I saw again the pitiful 
child’s eyes of poor Verlaine. For a second he shrank 
from me, as if the memories I brought were more than 
he could bear. Then, with an exclamation of grief and 
despair, he grasped my hands, murmuring in broken 
accents, ‘Oh Calvé, Calvé!’” 

Though she does not show the unconscious snobbery, 
the impenetrable egoism of the spirited Margot Asquith, 
Madame Calvé is fully as conventional. She tells one of 
her pupils that in order to sing really well, one must love 
God. Deeply superstitious and impressionable, she has 
also the narrow, provincial patriotism of the uncultured. 
When about to sing for some wounded soldiers of her 
own country, she is asked by a young man who had lost 
his arm at the front, if she will open a door so that the 
German prisoners also can hear. She refuses; whereupon 
pointing to his arm he says, “If J ask it, why should you 
hesitate?” Reluctantly she acquiesces, but taking care, 
however, that she does not turn her head towards the 
Germans. But most astounding of all, this great artist 
whose life has been one of incessant activity, who has 
exulted in her career, is capable of saying to an aspirant 
of the younger generation, “In.spite of the fascination of 
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a dazzling public life, there is a destiny more glorious 
still—to be able to devote yourself exclusively to that 
small audience of two or three who will call you by the 
name of ‘mother.’”’ 

Yet when all has been said, it is something that 
Mme. Calvé can conjure before us, like a great crystal 
ball in which superlative events become mere common- 
places, and mock grown-up children play prankishly with 
one another, a world far out of the reach of our routine- 
caught pursuits. As when we heard the fairy stories 
of our childhood, we are a little incredulous; but we have 
whiled away an idle hour, and our mind is filled with 
bright and confused memories. 

ALYSE GREGORY. 


FROM A TO Z. 
Tue British author who “produces” in America is no 
longer an extraordinary figure. One imagines that 
Mr. Walpole finds work practicable on this side of the 
world; and here is Mr. Lewis Hind, who spent the later 
years of the war (and some time beyond that) on the 
Eastern seaboard, and who commemorates his stay in an- 
other of his characteristic little volumes.’ Of fifty more of 
his authors—“from Ade (George) to Zangwill (Israel),” 
as he expresses it—of this fifty, thirteen are American, 
counting Mrs. Burnett, Stephen Leacock and Bernhard 
Berenson among the number; a large proportion, or a 
small, just as one looks at it. Our visitor seems, anyhow, 
to have opened himself rather freely to American influ- 
ences, even if not always successfully. Surely it is the 
Englishman uncompromised who observes that Harold 
Frederic’s “remarkable story ‘Illumination’ is called in 
the United States, for some reason, ‘The Damnation of 
Theron Ware.” Why “United States’? Surely Mr. 
Hind must know that this land of ours is properly desig- 
nated as “the States,” or possibly as “America.” Again, 
Barrie (very short) and Marriott-Watson (very tall) 
remind him, when they take a curtain-call, of Mutt and 
Jeff—a bit of Americanization more facile than thorough. 

No, Mr. Hind remains essentially English, as an 
Englishman should; one much prefers them that way. 
He remains English in his ample acquaintance with the 
modern English literary world, and in the easy expert- 
ness (not yet common in America) with which he tosses 
off his little pieces. We enjoy watching him through the 
front window as he works over his griddle. He is by 
no means mechanically monotonous at it. Sometimes he 
joggles his pitcher of batter to one effect and sometimes 
to another; and his pancake, thrown in the air, often ends 
with a picturesque parabolic flourish not always to be 
foreseen. If his doings are founded on a formula, the 
formula is well disguised and pleasantly varied. 

While Mr. Hind is oftenest of the moment, or of the 
hour just preceding it—Harris, Hudson, Hutchinson, 
Hueffer and Huneker form the middle of his list—he does 
not altogether overlook the past. There are pages on 
George Eliot, to whom he really rises; and on Herbert 
Spencer, with whom he is rather irreverent. In fact, 
Mr. Hind will be a bit waggish when he can. Sometimes 
“great men,” if too great, are a little too much for him, 
as he more than implies in his pages on Ford Madox 
Hueffer, who grew up under the portentous shadow of the 
Pre-Raphaelites. Mr. Hind really prefers something 
cosier: “F. Anstey” and Clement Scott and George W. 
Steevens are more nearly his size. He must have his 
little joke, and he welcomes jokes from others. In 1894, 
Owen Seaman, of Punch, produced his parody of John 
Davidson’s “Ballad of a Nun.” “This delighted London,” 
says our author, “even I smiled.’ One fails to feel the 
force of the “even.” Mr. Hind impresses one as being 
genial and mobile; it is easy to believe that his smile 
was one of the first and one of the broadest. 

A possible drawback is that Mr. Hind’s smile tends 
to be a bit patronizing. Sometimes—often, indeed—he 
is not only patronizing but proprietary. Not for nothing 
was he once editor of the London Academy; not for 
nothing has he ushered many young writers into notice. 
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One somehow visions a mother hen convoying a large 
brood, variously splotched and speckled; clucks of satis- 
faction and of admonition; sometimes the approving air, 
sometimes the hortatory. One is interested in the chicks, 
of course; but one sees and feels the hen first, nor can 
one be in doubt that the leader and monitor prefers it so. 

Our guest threw himself open to the newest gusts from 
American poetry and American fiction. His tone and 
quality may be gathered readily enough from one or two 
examples. In New York he had a meeting with our most 
conspicuous woman poet. But no; he reconsiders, and 
calls it not a meeting but an encounter. Her identity (she 
arrived late at the dinner) gradually dawned upon him. 
“Why,” he said finally, “I believe you are Amy Lowell.” 
A glare and a query. “Who did you think I was?” 
A rugged approach, but leading to a frank admission that 
Miss Lowell is one of the best talkers and one of the 
best brains that he met in America. 

Mr. Sinclair Lewis he has met on both sides of the 
water: in New York “a vivid man with views and 
enthusiasms, and humour, and irony and gusto—a Gat- 
ling gun’; in an English village, “so old, so still, so 
different from Gopher Prairie,’ he was quieter, ‘and 
there was something of a look of wonder in his eyes.” 
Evidently Mr. Hind expects (and others may hope) that 
Mr. Lewis has it in him to emerge from his Middle- 
Western realism into something better. No one would 
care to have him end as the victim of the very machine 
he combats. 

Mr. Hind seems justly entitled to all the people he in- 
cludes. He has trafficked intimately with them; or, if 
not that, he has met them; or, if not that, he has at least 
seen them. All except Herbert Spencer. Here “there 
is a doubt.” On a certain London lecture-platform he 
once perceived a number of “patriarchal gentlemen with 
very high foreheads, untidy whiskers and old-fashioned 
clothes.” Without positive knowledge, he received the 
impression that Spencer, expected, was among these 
“thinkers”; which shows Mr. Hind’s preference for the 
smart and the jaunty, whether in season or out. 

Henry B. Furer. 


SHORTER NOTICES, 
“Turee Asses In Bortvta”* is a jocular account of Mr. 
Lionel L. Portman’s journey from Liverpool to Oruro in the 
Bolivian Andes, where with two mining-engineers, also Eng- 
lishmen, he visited a number of gold- and tin-mines, pre- 
sumably in the interest of British capital. Most of the droll- 
ery of the book is at the expense of races and nationalities 
supposed to be inferior to the English; but the author is 
so frankly provincial and insular in his sympathies, and 
generally so robustly good-humoured, that one forgives his 
chaffing the Latin Americans as readily as one would his 
poking fun at the United States. He takes a clown’s li- 
cence with the customs and temperament of a people whom 
he can not understand. Furthermore, he is quite skilfully 
waggish at times, in the best manner of “A Yankee in King 
Arthur’s Court.” One must laugh with him, in spite of one’s 
desire to be sympathetic and courteous towards our neigh- 
bours of the Western Hemisphere. The book is really rather 
entertaining in the best manner of cheap entertainment. 
Het cts <1 Be 


WHATEVER may have been Joseph Conrad’s impressions and 
thoughts during the two months of 1917 which he spent on 
board a British Q-boat, or submarine-decoy, their nature 
still remains a closed book to Capt. Sutherland, and must, 
in consequence, remain a closed book to Mr. Sutherland’s 
readers. The commander understood that he had a dis- 
tinguished person on board, and sought valiantly to get 
beneath the austere exterior of the novelist; and one reads 
between the lines the story of his baffled attempts. “At Sea 
with Joseph Conrad”? is possibly a more accurate title 
than Mr. Sutherland realizes; he was indeed at sea with 
Conrad. The novelist, in a word of introduction, has tact- 
fully implied as much, for he says, addressing the author: 
“T have no doubt that your memories are accurate, but as 
these are exclusively concerned with my person, I am at 
liberty, without giving offence, to confess that I don’t think 
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they were worth preserving in print! But that is your affair. 
What this experience meant to me in its outward sensa- 
tions and deeper feelings must remain my private posses- 
sion”—and so it remains. The captain is reduced to record- 
ing that Conrad “was greatly interested,’ or was “very 
curious,” or, “Conrad enjoyed hearing all this,’ or “Conrad 
enjoyed these stories greatly.” But Conrad, the man, es- 
capes nimbly. On one occasion, Mr. Sutherland ventured 
to ask the novelist what first induced him to take up literary 
work. “He was silent for some minutes, and then said, as 
if he had considered my question: ‘Well, Commander, I 
was a long time on shore. What he meant by that I do 
not know to this day, and as he did not enlighten me, 
I did not ask.’ This is an admirable book from the view- 
point of the connoisseur of typography and binding, but 
as a revelation of Joseph Conrad, it is frankly inadequate. 
ESB: 


A REVIEWER’S NOTEBOOK. 

My interest was caught last week by a book just published 
by the Scribners, called “The Return of the Middle Class,” 
by Mr. John Corbin who, I am told, is a writer on the 
staff of the New York Times. It is not in any sense a 
sound book, any more than the Times is a sound news- 
paper. The general reader will emerge from it far more 
muddled than he was when he entered; and moreover, 
he will not be aware that he is more muddled, but on the 
contrary, he will think that Mr. Corbin has cleared and 
illuminated him on a number of his dissatisfactions with 
the existing order of society. Nevertheless, if one knows 
how to read it, the book is well worth reading, just as the 
Times is always worth reading if one knows how to read 
it; and if one does not know how to read it—which is 
the case with most of us—it is probably as bad pabulum 
as one can get. The point of Mr. Corbin’s book is that 
the middle class should be rehabilitated and its influence 
enhanced. He sees that those who work with their heads 
rather than with their hands, are having an increasingly 
hard time of it in every way; under the present economic 
system, they stand invariably to lose, never to gain, and 
they become worn down, dishevelled and timorous, and 
their value as a social factor decreases. There is no doubt 
about this as a matter of fact, and no doubt about the very 
serious social deterioration that follows upon it. A book on 
the subject should have been written, and it is all to Mr. 
Corbin’s credit that he undertook to write one. It is as 
much to his credit, too, that he writes with such earnest- 
ness and sincerity. The unfortunate thing is that his 
thought on the subject is incorrigibly superficial; that 
his book, in short, is so bad. 


For example, how superficial it is to countenance at this 
stage of thought and experience in economic affairs, the 
functional classification which Mr. Corbin appears to 
consider fundamental! “Our tests of income and func- 
tion, then,” he says, “confirm the common-sense judg- 
ment of mankind that there are three major classes: hand- 
labourer, brain-labourer and capitalist—not the least of 
which, potentially if not actually, is still the middle class.” 
To a person who knows something of fundamental eco- 
nomics, this carries a reminder of the waitress who 
offered her patron a choice in three kinds of pie—pie, 
apple-pie, and cheese. From the point of view of the 
“sociologist,” there may be, I grant, any number of 
classifications of society, and no two alike, and any num- 
ber of ingenious conclusions predicated upon them; and 
thus the literature of “sociology” is endless, and as worth- 
less as it is endless. The economist, however, sees only 
two classes: a monopolizing and exploiting class and an 
exploited dependent class. One class lives by its labour, 
whether of hand or head; the other lives by appropri- 
ating without compensation the product of the labour of 
the first class, and by appropriating certain socially- 
created values which are in their nature public property. 
Mr. Corbin’s classification of society is therefore purely 
arbitrary, fanciful and unscientific; and since it is funda- 
mental to his work, nearly everything he has predicated 
upon it is nonsense. Mr. Corbin sees many things that 
really exist, and really, nay, importunately, demand notice; 
but as he looks at them, his fantastic classification of 
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society continually presses upon the side of his eyeball, 
so that his view of them is thoroughly distorted and 
incompetent. 


Some measure of Mr. Corbin’s competence as a critic 
may be made from his use of Ruskin, the one man who 
(with the possible exception of William Morris) did most 
to misdirect, befuddle and bedevil the movement for the 
reformation of English society in the last century. “There 
is nothing,’ said Huxley once, with bated breath, “there 
is nothing more terrible than zealous stupidity”; and the 
vice of Ruskin was precisely the vice that one sees 
reappearing all through Mr. Corbin’s book. Ruskin had 
no end of earnestness, zeal, devotion, self-sacrifice; he 
laboured in season and out of season for the best and 
noblest of causes; but he was grotesquely ignorant of 
economic law, he knew nothing whatever of the nature 
of the forces with which he was confronted, and the result 
was that he made an appalling and ruinous mess of his 
good intentions. Quite as much, I am sure, may be said 
for the purity of Mr. Corbin’s intentions as for Ruskin’s; 
quite as much, too, may be said of his apparatus for 
carrying them out. How natural, then, that we should 
find Mr. Corbin saying, “. . . and so Ruskin arrived at his 
definition: “Wealth is the possession of the Valuable by 
the Valiant.’ There is scarcely a phase of economics or 
of sociology that the saying does not illumine.” Natural, 
indeed, I say; but at this day, how extraordinary! 


Mr. Corsin cites Turgot, but with no apparent knowledge 
of Turgot’s real and valid qualifications for a claim upon 
the future of economic thought—somewhat as if in a 
matter of music he had cited Albert Einstein, who is an 
excellent musician, but whose real and valid pre-eminence 
is in quite another line. He speaks of “competition” and 
the competitive system as though such things really 
existed in our present economic order, when as a matter 
of fact, they never have existed under it. What he calls 
competition is not competition at all; it is pseudo-com- 
petition under the handicap of monopoly. To remark how 
close Mr. Corbin can come to the mark, and how good 
an appearance he can give of hitting it without ever once 
actually doing so, one would best perhaps read his tenth 
chapter, on “The New Freedom.” Here he quotes these 
words of Noah Webster in 1787: “In what does real 
power consist? The answer is short, plain—in property. 
...A general and tolerably equal distribution of landed 
property is the whole basis of national freedom.” He 
properly attributes to Webster the idea that “the only 
conceivable oligarchy, the only conceivable tyranny, must 
be based upon a concentrated ownership of land.” Make 
this impossible, “and the inequalities introduced by com- 
merce are too fluctuating to endanger government.” This 
idea attracts and interests Mr. Corbin; he follows with 
three or four paragraphs which skirt it as closely as one 
would peel an apple. But even with his knowledge of 
Turgot, and with the benefit of a large available litera- 
ture of the subject, ranging from Turgot, Quesnay, Du- 
pont and Mirabeau down to Herbert Spencer, Henry 
George, Ludwig Gumplowicz and Theodor Hertzka, it 
never occurs to Mr. Corbin even to speculate, apparently, 
upon the possible effect which the breaking up of land- 
monopoly might have upon “conditions in our modern 
industrial society.” 


Ir is distasteful to me to find so much fault with Mr. Cor- 
bin’s performance, when I would all the time far rather 
be praising him for his conception of it and for the inten- 
tion which prompted it. But Mr. Corbin’s book is before 
the public, and while it is necessary to point out the urgent 
need for such an essay, and the good that might ensue 
upon its being done competently, it is also necessary to 
show that Mr. Corbin is not the man for it. My point is, 
however, not merely to show that Mr. Corbin has done 
a good thing badly, for this would be both ungracious 
and unprofitable. My desire is to urge some person more 
competent than Mr. Corbin to take up the same task and 
do it better, do it really well. The position and prospects 
of Mr. Corbin’s “middle class” are unquestionably such 


as to deserve special notice. These are they who, although 
not in the economic sense a class, are a part—and if 
graduations are admissible in the premises, the most im- 
portant part—of the exploited and disinherited. Their 
occupation is chiefly with spiritual activities, and there- 
fore their power of ministration to society is most valu- 
able; no substitute can be found for it. Mr. Corbin sees 
this clearly, and his sense of it prompted him to under- 
take this pioneer work in their behalf. What is needed 
now, and it is highly necessary, is that some one should 
consider the fundamentals of our economic system, rather 
than its mere superficies as Mr. Corbin has done, and 
show how inexorably they condition the practice of all 
the spiritual activities of mankind, and show also specific- 
ally how far and in what directions a change in these 
fundamentals would release this practice; and no better 
starting-point can be found than in the words of Noah 
Webster, which Mr. Corbin himself has adduced. 


I SINCERELY hope that this may be done; not so much 
because I am myself a member of Mr. Corbin’s “middle 
class,” as because I have been so long in a position to see 
the effects of our economic system upon those who have 
the gifts of the spirit and who would turn them to soci- 
ety’s account if they were free to do so. I hope I may not be 
thought impertinent if I say that I think I can see these 
effects in Mr. Corbin himself; he writes neither like a 
free man nor like a happy one. Hardly a day passes 
without bringing me face to face with some one in whom 
a sheer industrial slavery has suppressed, or is as fast as 
possible suppressing and disintegrating, some fine and 
glowing spiritual gift. I never wished for a change in 
the economic system for the sake of a mere redistribution 
of wealth. That the rich should grow sheerly poorer and 
the poor sheerly richer, is nothing to me. What I want 
is that every one should be able to develop the gifts of 
the spirit in so far as it is in him to do so; and this 
presupposes abundance and leisure for all; and these are 
impossible as long as society remains stratified into a 
monopolizing and exploiting class at the top and a disin- 
herited and dependent class at the bottom. It is intoler- 
able to me that any member of Mr. Corbin’s “middle class” 
should accept a system under which the gift of God can 
be purchased with money; that he should write for a 
living, paint, pray, preach, sing, teach, for a living; that 
he should practise any branch of human learning for a 
living. Society, as Mr. Corbin sees, can not effectively 
get on in that way; human life can not develop its best 
possibilities, it can not become interesting and beautiful 
in that way. 


Bur it is not as a member of Mr. Corbin’s fictitious 
“middle class,” or even as a member of the actual ex- 
ploited and dependent class, that one should draw atten- 
tion to these things. It is as a member of human society, 
who realizes that if one member or one group in society 
suffers these suppressions and retardations, all society 
suffers too. Not only does the exploited suffer, but his 
suffering reacts upon his exploiters, and they also suffer 
with him. The monopolist suffers; the capitalist suffers; 
and a process of hardening and dehumanization sets in 
all round, and civilization gradually declines to lower and 
lower levels, and undergoes more frequent and more 
violent dislocations. It is easy to lose sight of the fact 
that a system of exploitation ruins the exploiter as well 
as the exploited, and most writers who share Mr. Corbin’s 
apprehensions disregard it; yet the most casual glance at 
the personnel of the exploiting class confirms it beyond 
question. Look at them; consider their ways and occupa- 
tions, the things that they do and think about !—what 
can possibly be said for an economic system that does no 
better than that for its very chosen beneficiaries? The 
point of view of a class cr group or caste is impracticable, 
except for purposes of illustration; it is unfortunate that 
Mr. Corbin does not see this as clearly as he might. The 
writer for whose appearance I am hoping will indeed use 
Mr. Corbin’s “middle class” as a point of departure, but 
only towards a generalization that shall contemplate the 
whole of human society and its civilization. 
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“There are a thousand hacking at the branches of evil to one 
who 1s striking at the root.’ —THoREAU, 


THE essential difference between reformer and thinker is embodied 
in that sentence. Welfare-work in industry, organized charity, prison- 
reform, soup-kitchens, legal-aid societies—these are some of the axes 
with which the thousands hack at the branches of evil. They ring 
bravely, and sometimes a limb falls. 


The dull sound of the tireless chopper at the root is drowned by the 
combined effort of the well-meaning people higher up; the chopper 
at the root is content to be less conspicuous: just as the sound of his 
ax is overwhelmed by their loud chorus, so is he hidden from sight. 


But when something happens to the tree, when an arm begins to 
shrivel, when the bark dries up, when the leaves cur] and fall, it is not 
because of the efforts of the perspiring thousand but because the man 
at the root refused to desist. No doubt the other fellows called him 
crank or fanatic; perhaps one of the more intelligent said, indulgently, 
“One of those radicals.”’ 


Will you be astonished, reader, if at this point we mention that the 
FREEMAN’s quality—the indefinable aura which has attracted readers 
and subscribers who assay highly, is largely due to its unremitting at- 
tention to privilege and monopoly in many manifestations, the roots of 
most of the ills that beset society. All that is bad in the social system, 

in politics and economics, may be tracked to those roots, and even the 
practice of the arts is not unaffected by the poisonous sap. 


Does the FREEMAN deprecate the activities of the thousand who ad- 
minister porous plasters, paregoric and pap? Notatall. Let those who 
will attend to symptoms and give to society the half-truths for which it 
yearns. The FREEMAN concerns itself with bringing together those 
who have discovered that old Doctor Liberal’s tonic has a pleasant 
colour and taste but doesn’t work. 


Are you a root-hacker? Have you friends who want a soberly consid- 
ered, fundamental vision of life, presented weekly in symmetrical out- 
line? You and they are the men and women we need, and you need us. 


Thus far every reader has paid far less than the FREEMAN costs to 
produce. We do not intend to raise the price, but we do intend to in- 
crease the circulation so considerably as to bring the cost down a little 
nearer to the selling-price. We want your help. 


Get us new subscribers. 

Encourage your news-dealer to display the FREEMAN; he risks nothing, for 
he is permitted to return unsold copies. 

Make certain that the FREEMAN is at your public library. 

Give your copy to a friend after reading it, unless you keep a file. 

Ask us for free sample copies to give away. 

Send us names of persons who, in your opinion, ought to be subscribers. 


Are we presumptuous in asking your aid? Wethink not. Our design 
is to promote ideas in which you believe, hence we are doing your 
work. What a week this would be for the Freeman if only every 
tenth reader were to write us at once, telling us of some positive step 
on behalf of the Freeman. Perhaps you are the tenth! 
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